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Turn the Page for a Lesson Plan 


on ANNAPURNA, 
This Month's Book Excerpt (p. 32) 





Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


“There Are Other 
Annapurnas... 
Study Unit on Annapurna 


(p. 32) 


Aims 

To help students see that the value 
of any achievement lies not so much 
in the nature of the achievement itself 
as in the discovery of our own ability 
to triumph over obstacles. 


aa 


Discussion 

1. Our Goals. Write on the board 
the following quotation from an article 
by Maurice Herzog: “The conquest of 
a mountain, even Everest, 
ing. Except . . . the satisfaction for the 
mountaineer of succeeding, of innovat- 
ing, of discovering something new, and 
especially, in the end, of discovering 
himself. In making the ascent, he ful- 
fills himself and frees himself.” 


means noth- 


a. Students may be guided toward an 
understanding of this quotation by class 
discussion of the following questions: 
Do you think that the desire to climb 
a mountain is a worth-while goal? Why 
or why not? What are some other goals 
that lead human beings to risk danger 
and hardship for the chance of achiev- 
ing them? Even if you never do achieve 
them, what might you gain simply from 
the effort of trying to? 


b. Have you already realized some 
goal—such as learning to play a good 
game of tennis, winning a class elec- 
tion, making the honor roll at school, 
becaming a competent photographer? 
Has your success in reaching this goal 
helped you in any way to realize other 
goals (such as friendships, social poise, 
money to spend in worth-while ways) ? 
Do you think that most people “fulfill 
and free” themselves finally and at 
once, through the attainment of one 
major goal—or do most people grow 
more gradually, through the step-by- 
step realization of a number of goals? 


c. What does Maurice Herzog mean 
when he says that the conquest of a 
mountain “means nothing”? What, in 
the conquest of a mountain, does he 
believe does mean something? 


d. Sometimes the failure to realize a 
goal is less than a failure—sometimes it 
can mean even more than achievement. 
Explain how this is illustrated by the 
following quotation from the late Gen- 
eral | genet Wainw right, w hing from 
LITERARY CAVALCADE, PUBLISHED 
948, AT PO ICE 
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Corregidor on the eve of a defeat: “As 
I write this we are being subjected to 
terrific air and artillery bombardment 
and it is unreasonable to expect that 
we can hold out for long. We have 
done our best, both here and on Bataan, 
and although we are beaten we are 
still unashamed.” Can you give other 
examples where this same_ thinking 
might apply? 


Activities 

2 Divide class into two. sections, 
each of which will be responsible for 
writing individual reports (or giving 
ora! reports) on one of these two 
themes: (a) “Victory in Defeat”; (b) 
“Victory through Defeat.” 

Students reporting on (a) will de- 


scribe examples of one or more persons 
in any field (sports, politics, entertain- 
ment, medicine, etc.) who have fallen 
short of their goals but who—in the 
effort of struggling toward these goals 
—are worthy of admiration. (The late 
Senator Robert A. Taft might be one 
example.) Students reporting on (b) 
will choose figures from any field who 
have achieved their goals, but only 
after suffering disappointments, rising 
above handicaps, ete (Helen Keller 
might serve as an example.) 


(Note: As a preliminary to this study 
unit on Annapurna, students should be 
encouraged to answer the “Cavalquiz” 
questions on this story on page 19.) 

(Turn to page 3-T) 





Short short story: 
1 


Short Story: “Jacob” (p. 7) 


reckoned with. The theme: 
in what others may think of him. 


will enjoy reading this play aloud. 


Book Excerpt: “Annapurna” (p. 32) 


ascent of a Himalayan mountain. 


Student Writing 


ing stories). See 
on p. 17. 


Original Thinking 


Bos’n!” p. 3); 


(“Annapurna,” p. 32). 





This Issue Will Stimulate 


Good Reading 


“Take Over, Bos’n!” 
A fast moving, easy-to-read story which calls attention in a dramatic 
way to the idea that leadership is inseparable from responsibility. 


The setting: the West in the days when Indians were still a force to be 
that the measure of a man is in himself, not 
The writer: 
which the popular current movie is based. 


Play: “A Shipment of Mute Fate” (p. 26) 


A suspense-packed drama. Even students who are averse to oral work 


Excerpt from Annapurna, Maurice Herzog’s best-selling account of the 
Action and excitement interwoven with 
stimulating reflections upon the meaning—and cost—of the adventure. (See 
special study unit in this Lesson Plan.) 


Composition incentives and guidance: 
(outstanding examples of student writing; one essay and several poems). 
Also see the “Have Fun with Words” 
of CAVALQUIZ, pp. 20-21 (vocabulary development, suggestions for writ- 
also the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards announcement 


Thought-provoking themes: Responsibility of leadership (“Take Over, 
Character values (“Jacob,” p. 7); 


Thought-provoking questions; CAVALQUIZ, p. 19. 


(p. 3) 


book on 


author of Shane, 


“See Cavalcade Firsts,” p. 13 


and “Composition Capers” sections 


Goals and achievement 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Jean Simmons and Anthony Perkins are the 
“boy dates girl’ pair on our cover. They are 
shown in a scene from the recent film The 
Actress, which is based on Ruth Gordon’s hit 
play, Years Ago. (See p. 18 for more about film.) 
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OUR after hour I kept the gun 

pointed at the other nine men. 
From the lifeboat’s stern, where I'd sat 
most of the twenty days of our drift- 
ing, I could keep them all covered. If 
I had to shoot at such close quarters, I 
wouldn’t miss. They realized that. No- 
body jumped at me. But in the way 
they all glared I could see how they'd 
come to hate my guts. 

Especially Barrett, who'd been bos’n’s 
mate; Barrett said in his harsh, cracked 
voice, “You're a dope, Snyder. Y-you 
can’t hold out forever! You're half asleep 
now!” 


Reprinted by permission from This Week 
Magazine. Copyright, 1950, by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. This 
story is included in the collection of This 
Week’s Short Short Stories, ed. by Stewart 
Beach, published by Random House, 1953. 


Nine desperate men wanted the treasure he guarded— 


he had a gun... . but he hadn't slept for twenty days 


**Take Over, Bos’n!”’ 


Short Short Story by OSCAR SCHISGALL 


Iustrated by Clem Gretter 


I didn’t answer. He was right. How 
long can a man stay awake? I hadn't 
dared shut my eyes in maybe seventy- 
two hours. Very soon now Id doze off, 
and the instant that happened they'd 
pounce on the little water that was left. 

The last canteen lay under my legs. 
There wasn’t much in it after twenty 
days. Maybe a pint. Enough to give 
each of them a few drops. Yet I could 
see in their bloodshot eyes that they'd 
gladly kill me for those few drops. As a 
man I didn’t count any mere. I was no 
longer third officer of the wrecked Mon- 
tala. | was just a gun that kept them 
away from the water they craved. And 
with their tongues swollen and their 


cheeks sunken, they were half crazy.... 

The way I judged it, we must bx 
some two hundred miles east of Ascen- 
sion. Now that the storms were over, 
the Atlantic swells were long and easy, 
and the morning sun was hot—so hot it 
scorched your skin. My own tongue was 
thick enough to clog my throat. I'd have 
given the rest of my life for a single 
gulp of water. 

But I was the man with the gun—the 
only authority in the boat—and I knew 
this: once the water was gone we'd have 
nothing to look forward to but death. 
As long as we could look forward to 
getting a drink later, there was some- 
thing to live for. We had to make it 














last as long as possible. If I’d given in 
to the curses and growls, if I hadn’t 
brandished the gun, we’d have emptied 
the last canteen days ago. By now we'd 
all be. dead. 

The men weren't pulling on the oars. 
They'd stopped that long ago, too weak 
to go on. The nine of them facing me 
were a pack of bearded, ragged, half- 
naked animals, and I probably looked as 
bad as the rest. Some sprawled over the 
gunwales, dozing. The rest watched me 
as Barrett did, ready to spring the in- 
stant I relaxed. 

When they weren't looking at my 
face they looked at the canteen under 
my legs. 


oo Barre:t was the nearest one. A 
constant threat. The bos’n’s mate was a 
heavy man, bald, with a scarred and 
brutal face. He’d been in a hundred 
fights, and they'd left their marks on 
him. Barrett had been able to sleep— 
in fact, he’d slept through most of the 
night—and I envied him that. His eyes 
wouldn’t close. They kept watching me, 
narrow and dangerous. 

Every now and then he taunted me 
in that hoarse, broken voice: 

“Why don’t you quit? You can’t hold 
out!” 

“Tonight,” I said. “We'll ration the 
rest of the water tonight.” 

“By tonight some of us'll be dead! 
We want it now!” 

“Tonight,” I said. 

Couldn't he understand that if we 
waited until night the few drops 
wouldn't be sweated out of us so fast? 
But Barrett was beyond all reasoning. 
His mind had already cracked with 
thirst. I saw him begin to rise, a calcu- 
lating look in his eyes. I aimed the gun 


at his chest—and he sat down again. 

I'd grabbed my Luger on instinct, 
twenty days ago, just before running for 
the lifeboat. Nothing else would have 
kept Barrett and the rest away from 
the water. 

These fools—couldn’t they see I 
wanted a drink as badly as any of them? 
But I was in command here—that was 
the difference. I was the man with the 
gun, the man who had to think. Each 
of the others could afford to think only 
of himself; I had to think of them all. 

Barrett's eyes kept watching me, 
waiting. I hated him. I hated him all 
the more because he’d slept. He had 
that advantage now. He wouldn't keel 
over. 


Aw long before noon I knew I 
couldn't fight any more. My eyelids 
were too heavy to lift. As the boat rose 
and fell on the long swells, I could feel 
sleep creeping over me like paralysis. 
It bent my head. It filled my brain like 
a cloud. I was going, going... 
Barrett stood over me, and I couldn’t 
even lift the gun. In a vague way I 
could guess what would happen. He’d 
grab the water first and take his gulp. 
By that time the others would be 
screaming and tearing at him, and he’d 
have to yield the canteen. Well, there 
was nothing more I could do about it. 
I whispered, “Take over, bos’n.” 


Then I fell face down in the bottom 
of the boat. I was asleep before I 
stopped moving. . . . 

When a hand shook my shoulder, I 
could hardly raise my head. Jeff Bar- 
rett’s hoarse voice said, “Here! Take 
your share o’ the water!” 

Somehow I propped myself up on my 
arms, dizzy and weak. I looked at the 
men, and I thought my eyes were going. 
Their figures were dim, shadowy; but 
then I realized it wasn’t because of my 
eyes. It was night. The sea was black; 
there were stars overhead. I'd slept the 
day away. 

So we were in our twenty-first night 
adrift—the night in which the tramp 
Groton finally picked us up—but now, 
as I turned my head to Barrett there 
was no sign of any ship. He knelt be- 
side me, holding out the canteen, his 
other hand with the gun steady on the 
men. 

I stared at the canteen as if it were 
a mirage. Hadn't they finished that pint 
of water this morning? When I looked 
up at Barrett’s ugly face, it was grim. 
He must have guessed my thoughts. 

“You said, “Take over, bos’n,’ didn’t 
you?” he growled. “I been holdin’ off 
these apes all day.” He hefted the Luger 
in his hand. “When you're boss-man,” 
he added with a sheepish grin, “in com- 
mand and responsible for the rest—you 
—you sure get to see things different, 
don’t you?” 





Ci 


We asked Mr. Schisgall how he came 
to write “Take Over, Bos’n!” He told 
us that some years ago he picked up 
the newspaper one day and read that 
an American ship had broken in two 
off the coast of Africa. Most of its crew 
disappeared. About three weeks later, 
however, one life boat with twenty sur- 


vivors was picked up by a _ Dutch 
freighter. 

“I could not help marveling at the 
fact that these twenty men had been 
able to stay alive so long a time. It was 
obvious that whoever was in command 
of the life boat had done a miraculous 
job.” 

He thought a lot about the situation. 
“Out of my speculations on this grew 
the story that appears in this issue of 
Cavalcade.” 

He also told us, “I should add—with 
a sense of humbleness and gratification 
—that four clergymen have used this 
tale as a text for sermons. Somewhere 
in its end lies a commentary on the 
effects of responsibility.” 

Mr. Schisgall was born in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and came to this country with 
his parents when he was six. If he had 
followed in his father’s footsteps, he 
says, he would have been the fifth gen- 
eration in a long line of diamond mer- 
chants. 

Instead: “I started writing fiction 
while at college and have never been 
able to stop.” Mr. Schisgall is today 
one of the best known mystery story 
writers in this country. His short stories 
have also appeared in almost every 
magazine in the U, S. 
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HAVE refrained, up to now, from 

writing much of anything about my 
own children. Now they are all but 
grown, and they can’ counterpunch 
pretty well and know the uses of insult. 
I can write about them and they will 
not be wounded any more severely than 
other people about whom I write. 

So it is that I choose, at this point, 
to tell a story concerned with the Sina- 
tra daffiness. Frank Sinatra is. still 
around, still doing well for himself and 
punching the right people, but much of 
the hysteria has waned and it is possible 


Reprinted by permission from Lo, the 
Former Eguptian, by H. Allen Smith. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co. Copyright, 1947, 
by H. Allen Smith and Nellie Smith. 
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over, Frankie—Eddie Fisher's taking over! 


By H. ALLEN SMITH 


nowadays for him to appear in public 
with a good chance that he won’t have 
his suspenders jerked off by his juvenile 
admirers. 

The world knows how the Sinatra 
Plague swept the United States and 
possessions some years ago, seizing as 
its victims those girls who were on the 
very doorstep of womanhood, addling 
the contents of their brainpans and con- 
fusing their tongues. 

To my knowledge I am the only par- 
ent among hundreds of thousands who 
whipped the thing without recourse to 
chloroform or a baseball bat. 

The disease hit my house when my 
daughter was fourteen; she and her 
group of girl friends took down with 
the murrain and stayed semiconscious 
for months. When Frankie’s voice came 
over the radio other members of the 
family were not permitted to speak, 
whisper, or use the sign language; no 
one allowed to move around, 
scratch himself. 

I made the error once of uttering a 
disparaging remark about Mr. Sinatra. 
I didn’t say I thought he looked like 
an ailing toad-frog. I simply remarked 
that I didn’t think he was particularly 
handsome. Five girls, including my 
daughter, quit speaking to me for three 
weeks. 

When Sinatra-time arrived those girls 
would issue their demand for sepulchral 
silence ten minutes before The Voice 
arrived in the room. They’d sit and 
listen and pretend to swoon with each 
bar of music, as was the fashion. When 
he did little tricks with his larynx they’d 
drop back into their chairs, roll their 
eyes up corpse-fashion, and go limp. 

The walls of their room were con- 
verted into fantastic galleries. They 
clipped every interview, feature story, 


was 


gossip item, and picture of their hero 
from newspapers and magazines, and 
these they glued to the walls. 

In the midst of this pestilence cir- 
cumstances arose which, in the end, 
gave me an opportunity to rid my house 
of the bug. I moved to Hollywood, hav- 
ing been engaged to stare at walls for 
Paramount. I put my daughter in school] 
at Azusa and she was permitted to 
come into Hollywood for occasional 
week ends. 

Sinatra had just recently become a 
resident of Hollywood. I had never seen 
one of his broadcasts but I had heard 
that they were screwy affairs, so I ar- 
ranged to risk life and limb by attend- 
ing one at the CBS Plavhouse on Vine 
Street. A few days before the broadcast 
I met Mare Connelly and asked him 
to go along with me to the broadcast. 

We arrived at the theater early in 
the afternoon to find the girls lined up 
out front. They were in double file and 
the line stretched two blocks down the 
street. Most of them had been in line 
since eight o'clock that morning. 

Mr. Connelly and I went into the 
empty theater and took seats in the 
front row where it would be convenient 
for us to turn around and watch the 
faces of the audience. 

They didn’t open the front doors and 
keep them open. They let the afflicted 
girls enter in waves—about thirty to a 
wave. That in itself was a spectacle 
worth seeing. 

There we sat, alone in the quiet 
auditorium. A burst of shrieks signaled 
the entrance of the first demented wave, 
and wave is the word. Half of the girls 
in that first wave scorned use of the 
aisles and came right down the center 
of the auditorium. It was the only time 
in my life that I have ever seen people 
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run at full speed across the tops of the- 
ater seats. 

The race was for the first row and 
not a girl was killed. In a moment Mr. 
Connelly and I were surrounded by 
babbling, chattering, excited sub-fe- 
males. Most of them carried autograph 
books and a couple grabbed Mr. Con- 
nelly. 

“Are you connected with him?” they 
demanded. 

“With whom?” asked Mr. Connelly. 

“Frankie!” they cried. “Who else?” 

“No, I'm sorry,” said Mr. Connelly. 


That was all the attention we got. 


tre curtain went up about five min- 
utes to six, and somebody introduced 
he band leader and then Frankie came 
m-stage. The girls screeched like pas- 
engers on an exploding steamboat and 
Vrankie turned his face toward them. 
He smiled, ever so wistfully. 

They shrieked three times as vigor- 
ously. All during the show that guy had 
mly to glance out at the audience to 
send those girls into spasms. The kids 
in the front their chins 
over the lip of the stage, fastened their 
ves on Frankie and never once took 
them off. 

We sat through the broadeast, lis- 
tened to the squeals and whinnies, and 


row fastened 


when it was over we started out by way 
f the stage entrance. Backstage I saw 
Sinatra in a corner writing with a pen 
ind with him was George Evans, his 
press agent. I knew Evans trom New 
York and went over and asked him, in 
a moment of weakness, if I could get 
in autographed picture for my daugh- 
ter. The Voice obliged and I mailed the 
thing out to school. 

I should known better. That 
picture sent her temperature to a new 
high, aggravating the miasma to a point 


' 
have 


where its chief symptoms were loss of 
ippetite and chronic trance. 

Something had to be done about it. 

I was having my shoes shined on 
the Paramount lot one afternoon when 
George Brown with a 
couple of ladies and introduced them. 
I was interested in one of them more 
than the other, for she was Sue Carol, 
wife of Alan Ladd. 

I knew that Alan Ladd was the Num- 
ber Two man in the affections of my 
daughter and all her friends. He had 
heen top man before Frankie came 
along and he was still up there close 
in second place. I explained this state 
of affairs to Mrs. Ladd and made a 
proposition which she accepted. 

The following week end Nancy came 
in from Azusa, and I told her that I 
hac to make a business call on a pro- 
ducer and she could go along. She said 


came along 


she didn’t care particularly about meet- 
ing any producers but that if I wanted 
her to go, she would go. She asked me 
the name of the producer we were 
going to meet and I couldn't think of 
anything to say except Sistrom. 

We drove out Los Feliz Boulevard 
and up Rufus Blair’s street and stopped 
in front of a house. As we went up the 
sidewalk I Sue Carol open the 
front door. I took a few steps ahead, 
winked at Mrs. Ladd, and said loudly, 
“Mrs. Sistrom, this is Nancy.” 

“Mrs, Sistrom” welcomed us and Jed 
us into the living room where we stood 
talking for a minute or two. 

Then into the room came this guy. 
He had on nothing but a pair of sneak- 
ers and swimming trunks. Nancy turned 
around and looked at him and grabbed 
her face with her hands and_ started 
making noises in her throat as though 
she had swallowed fifteen cents’ worth 
of bubble gum. 

I led her over to a chair and eased 
her into it. She hadn't taken her eves 
off Mr. Ladd. It turned out that he is 
a shy sort of person, that he was almost 
as embarrassed as Nancy, that he didn’t 
know what to say, what to talk about. 
He got into a chair opposite Nancy, 
keeping his eyes averted from her, and 
finally said, “Let’s have something 
cool.” T asked Nancy what she would 
like to have and she gurgled unintel- 
ligibly and I ordered a Coke for her. 
Mrs. Ladd went to get them. 

We sat there in silence for a while, 
then Mr. Ladd and [ started talking 
about motion pictures and the Army. 
Occasionally he would steal a glance 
at the cataleptic creature opposite him, 
then quickly look away, Mrs. Ladd ard 
the drinks arrived. Mr. Ladd picked a 
glass off the tray, stood up, walked over 
to Miss Smith, held it out, and said: 

“Here you are, Nancy.” 

She took it with a trembling hand. 
She looked into his face and said: 

“I've got friends back in New York 
who're just gonna die when they hear 
this!” 

Mr. Ladd retreated to his chair. Mrs. 
Ladd went upstairs and got the baby 
and brought it down. Nancy asked if 
she might touch it. Permission granted. 
She touched it. She then managed to 
summon sufficient parts of speech to 
say that it was the sweetest, prettiest, 
loveliest, most beautiful baby she had 
ever seen in her life. 

At length we decided to go, and as 
we moved toward the door Mr. Ladd 
got up and said for us to wait a few 
minutes. He went into the dining room, 
got a photograph of himself, and wrote 
something on it for Nancy—something 
about thanks for coming and to come 
back again soon. 


Saw 


I took her by the arm and led her 
back to the street. Driving home she 
sat with a blank look in her eyes. I took 
her up to the apartment. All she had 
to say to me, repeated over and over, 
was, “Oh, thank you! Thank you!” 

Her mother had to take her shopping, 
but it was an hour or so before her 
knees were steady enough for routine 
walking. She just sat and quoted the 
words he had spoken to her. 

““Here you are, Nancy!’ ‘Here you 
are, Nancy,’ That’s what he said. To 
me. In person. Mother, he said, ‘Here 
you are, Nancy.’ He used my name. 
‘Here you are, Nancy.’ In person! Oh, 
you don’t realize what it means! You 
can't understand what has happened to 
me! Back home we always said the one 
thing we wanted to see most of all in 
this life was Alan Ladd stripped to the 
waist. And there he was; in the flesh!” 

I thought of calling Dr. Harry Cag- 
ney and having him operate, but after 
a while she seemed to improve slightly. 
That evening a miracle bloomed—she 
completely forgot to tune in Frankie’s 
radio program, She was gone, gone into 
another world. Her report card for the 
following month was a fright. Her let- 
ters were all about Alan Ladd. 

Something had to be done about it. 

The next time she came in to Holly- 
wood I took her again to Paramount. 
We went on the set of Going My Way. 
Bing was there, garbed in cassock and 
Roman collar, looking about twenty-five 
vears old. He was off on the side lines 
talking to a couple of Waves. Before 
long he excused himself and came over 
and I introduced him to my daughter. 

He talked to her for half an hour. 
He sang a little song tor her, something 
about a mule. He asked her about her 
school. He asked her what songs she 
liked and he sang another one for her. 
Then Leo McCarey called him back to 
work and he all but kissed her good-by. 


— was stumbling when I got her 
away from that sound stage. She had 
locomotor ataxia with chills. 

Outside I found a bench and settled 
her onto it. 

“Oh!” she sighed. “Ohhh! Ohhhhhh! 
Those blue eyes! And that Voice! Oh, 
thank you! Thank you! Thank you! Oh, 
Daddy, I love him!” 

“What about Frankie?” 

“Oh, pooh! Oh, Bing, Bing, Bing!” 

“What about Alan Ladd?” 

“Bing, Bing, Bing!” she repeated. 

I had killed off Sinatra and in the 
process given her the Alan Ladd shakes. 
Now I had killed off Ladd and she had 
the Crosby trembles. But that was all 
right. Paw sorta goes for Crosby him- 
self. 
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It was the first fighting Indian 


he had ever met face to face 


...and it was a meeting he would never forget 


HOSE Moccasins? 

Mine. Though I never wore them. 
Had them on just once to see if they 
fitted. They did. A bit tight but I 
could get them on. 

Don’t touch them. The leather’s old 
and dry and the stitching rotted. Ought 
to be. They've been hanging there a 
long time. Look close and you can see 
the craftsmanship. The best. They're 
Nez Percé moccasins. 

Notice the design worked into the 
leather. It’s faint now but you can 
make it out. Don’t know how they did 
that but the Nez Percé could really 
work leather. A professor who studied 
such things told me once that design 
means they're for a chief. For his cere- 
monial appearances, sort of his dress- 
up footwear. Said only a chief could 
use that design. But it’s there. Right 
there on those moccasins. 

Yes. They're small. Boy size. That's 
because I was a boy then. But they’re 
a chief's moccasins all the same. Kept 
them down the because I’m 
proud of them. And because they mind 
me of a man. He had a red skin. Cop- 
per would be closer to the color. A 
muddy copper. And I only saw him 
once. But he was a man... . 

That was a long way from here. A 
long way. In years and in miles. I was 


years 
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twelve then, maybe thirteen, maybe 
fourteen, in that neighborhood, I dis- 
remember exactly. Best I can do is 
place it in the late seventies. Funny 
how definite things like dates and 
places slip away, and other stray things 
—like the way you felt at certain times 
and how your first wild strawberries 
tasted—can remain clear and sharp in 
your mind. 

We were living, my folks and my 
older brother and myself, in a little 
town in eastern Montana. Not rauch of 
a place. Just a small settlement on the 
railroad that wouldn't have amounted 
to anything except that it had a stretch 
of double track where a train going 
one direction could pull off to let one 
going the other get past. My father 
switchman. Looked after the 
track and handled the west-end switch. 
That was why we were there. 

The Indian smell was still in the air 
in those days. People around here and 
nowadays wouldn't know what. that 
means. It was a knowing and a remem- 
bering that not so far away were still 
real, live, free-footed fighting Indians 
that might.take to raiding again. 

They were pegged on treaty lands 
and supposed to stay there. But they 
were always hot over one thing or 
another. Maybe ’twas settlers gnawing 
into their hunting grounds or agents 
pinching their rations or maybe the 
government forgetting to keep up 
treaty payments. You never knew 
when they might get to figuring they'd 
been pushed far enough. And then 
maybe they would start council fires 


Was a 


up in the hills and come sudden and 
silent out of the back trails, making 
trouble. It was only a year or two since 
the Custer affair on the Little Big Horn 
southwest of where we were. No one 
with any experience in those thing: 
expected the treaty that ended that 
business to hold long. 

Don’t take me wrong. We didn't 
look for Indians behind bushes and sit 
around shivering at night worrying 
about attacks. The nearest Indian res 
ervation was 4 fair jump away and if 
trouble started we'd know about it 
long before it reached us, if it ever 
did. Matter of fact it never did. I grew 
up in that territory never once 
was mixed in any Indian trouble past 
an argument over the price of a blank 
et. Never even fighting In 
dians except this once I'm telling about 
and then they weren't fighting any 
more. It was just a smell in the air 
the notion there might be trouble any 
time. Indians were quite a topic when 
1 was a boy and the talk of an evening 
chewed it plenty. 

Expect I heard as much of it as any 
of the boys around our 


and 


Saw any 


settlement 
Maybe more. My father had been in 
the midst of the Sioux outbreak in 
Minnesota in the early sixties. He'd 
seen things that could harden a man. 
They settled his mind on the subject. 
“Only good Indian,” he'd 
dead one.” 

Yes. That’s not just a saying out of 
the storybooks. There were men who 
really said it. And believed it. My 
father was one. Said it and believed it 


say, is a 





and said it so often I'd not be stretch- 
ing the truth past shape to figure he 
averaged it couple times a week. And 
so naturally we boys believed it, too, 
hearing it all the time. I'll not argue 
with anyone wants to believe it even 
today. I’m only telling you what hap- 
pened to me. 

Hearing that kind of talk, we boys 
around the settlement had our own 
idea what Indians were like. I can 
speak for myself anyway. The Indians 
I saw sometimes passing through on a 
train or loafing around a town didn’t 


count. They were tame ones. They 
were scrawny mostly and they hung 
around and traded some and begged 
liquor when they couldn't buy it. They 
weren't dangerous or even interesting. 
They didn’t matter more’n mules or 
dogs or anything like that cluttering 
the landscape. It was the wild ones 
filled my mind, the fighting kimd that 
lived the way they always had and 
went on the warpath, and made the 
government send out troops and sign 
treaties with them. 

Can't recall exactly what I thought 
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they looked like, but they were big 
and fierce and dangerous and they 
liked to burn out homesteaders’ cabins 
and tie people to wagon wheels and 
roast them alive over slow fires, and it 
took a brave man to go hunting them 
and look at them down the sights of 
his gun. 

Days I felt full of ginger I'd plan 
to grow up quick and be an Indian 
fighter. Late afternoon, before evening 
chores, I'd scout the countryside with 
the stick I used for a gun and when 
I'd spot a spray of red sumac poking 
out of a brush clump, Id belly-it in 
the grass and creep to good cover and 
poke my gun through and draw my 
bead. I'd pull on the twig knob that 
was my trigger and watch careful, and 
sometimes I'd have to fire again and 
then I'd sit up and cut another notch 
on the stick. I had my private name 
for that. Making good Indians, I called 
it. 


Whur ’S that got to do with those 


moccasins? Not much I guess. But I’m 
telling this my way. It’s all part of 
what I remember when I sit back and 
study those moccasins a spell. 

The year I’m talking about was a 
quiet one with the Sioux. But there was 
some Indian trouble all right, along 
in the fall and a ways away, over in 


the Nez Percé country in Idaho. 
It started simple enough like those 


things often did. There was this band 
lived in a valley, maybe seven hundred 
of them all told, counting the squaws 
and young ones. Three hundred braves, 
fighting men I mean. Can’t remember 
the name of the valley, though I 
should. My brother settled there. But 
I can recall the name of the chief. That 
sticks. Always will. Not ‘the Indian of 
it because that was a fancy mouthful. 
What it meant. Mountain Elk. Not that 
exactly. Big - Deer - That - Walks - the- 
High-Places. Mountain Elk is close 
enough. But people didn't call him 
that. Most Indians had a short name 
get tagged to them somehow and were 
called by His was Jacob. Sounded 
funny first time | heard it but not 
after I'd been hearing it a while. 

As I say, this trouble started simple 
enough. We heard about it from the 
telegraph operator at the settlement 
who took his meals at our place. He 
picked up information relaying stuff 
through his key. News of all kinds and 
even military reports. Seems settlers 
began closing in around Jacob’s valley 
and right soon began looking at the 
land there. Had water, which was im- 
portant in that country. 

Some of them pushed in and Jacob 
and his boys pushed them back out. 
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So complaints were being made and 
more people wanted to move in, and 
talk went around that land like that 
was too good for Indians anyway be- 
cause they didn’t use it right, the 
way white men would. And when there 
was enough steam up a government 
man went in to see Jacob. Suggested 
the band would be better off living on 
some outside reservation. Get regular 
rations and have an agent to look after 
them. No, Jacob said, he and his were 
doing all right. Had been for quite a 
spell and expected to keep on doing 
the same. Sent his thanks to the Great 
White Chief for thinking about him 
but he wasn’t needing any help. 

So after a while the pressure was 
stronger and another government man 
went in. Offered to buy the land and 
move the band in style to a reservation. 
No, said Jacob, he and his children— 
he called them all his children though 
he wasn’t much past thirty himself— 
he and his children liked their land 
and weren't interested in selling. Their 
fathers had given up land too much 
in the past and been forced to keep 
wandering and had found this place 
when no one wanted it, and it was 
good and they had stayed there. Most 
of them then living had been born 
there and they wanted to die there too 
and that was that. 

Well, the pressure went on building 
and there were ruckuses here and yon- 
der around the valley when some more 
settlers tried moving in and a bunch 
of young braves got out of hand and 
killed a few. So another government 
man went in, this time with a soldier 
escort. He didn’t bother with arguing 
or bargaining. He told lacob the Great 
White Chief had issued a decree and 
ths was that the whole tribe was to 
be’ moved by such and such a date. 
If they went peaceably, transportation 
would be provided and good rations. 
If they kept on being stubborn, soldiers 
would come and make them move and 
that would be a _ bad _ business all 
around, Yes, said Jacob, that would be 
a bad business but it wouldn't be his 
doing. He and his children wouldn't 
have made the storm but they would 
stand up to it if it came. He had 
spoken and that was that. 

So the days went along toward the 
date set which was in the fall I’m 
telling about. Jacob and his band 
hadn't made any preparations for leav- 
ing and the officer in charge of this 
whole operation thought Jacob was 
bluffing and he’d just call that bluff. 
He sent about four hundred soldiers 
under some colonel into the valley the 
week before the moving was supposed 
to happen, and Jacob and the others, 
the whole lot of them, just faded away 
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from their village and off into the 
mountains behind the valley. 

The colonel sent scouting parties 
after them but couldn’t make contact. 
He didn’t know what to do in that 
situation so he set up camp there in 
the valley to wait and got real peeved 
when some of Jacob's Nez Percés 
slipped down out of the mountains one 
night and stampeded his stock. Finally 
he had his new orders and on the 
supposed moving day he carried them 
out. He put his men to destroying the 
village and they wiped it level to the 
ground, and the next morning early 
there was sharp fighting along his up- 
per picket lines and he lost quite a few 
men before he could jump his troops 
into the field in decent force. 

That was the beginning. The gov- 
ernment wanted to open the valley for 
homesteading but couldn't without tak- 
ing care of Jacob first. This colonel 
tried. He chased Jacob and his band 
into the mountains and thought over- 
taking them would be easy with the 
squaws and young ones slowing Jacob 
down. But Jacob had hidden them off 
somewhere and was traveling light with 
his braves. He led this colonel a fast 
run through rough country and caught 
him off watch a few times and whittled 
away at his troops every odd chance 
till this colonel had to turn back, not 
being outfitted for a real campaign. 
When he—that’d be this colonel—got 
back, he found Jacob had beat him 
there and made things mighty unpleas 
ant for those left holding the camp. 
Then Jacob slipped away again. 


/ \ BOUT this time the government 


realized what it was up against and 
recalled the colonel and maybe who 
ever was his boss, and assigned a gen 
eral—a brigadier—to the job and began 
mounting a real expedition. 

We heard plenty about what hap 
pened after that, not just from the 
telegraph operator but from = my 
brother who was busting the seams of 
his breeches those days and wanting 
to strike out for himself, and signed 
with the freighting company that got 
the contract carting supplies for the 
troops. He didn’t see any of the fight 
ing but he was close to it several times 
and he wrote home what was happen- 
ing. Once a week he'd promised to 
write and did pretty well at it. He'd 
letters along to be posted 
whenever any of the wagons 
heading back, and my mother 
read them out to my father 
when they arrived. 

Remember best the fat one came 
after he reached the first camp and 
saw Jacob's valley. Took him two 
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chunks of paper both sides to tell about 
it. Couldn’t say enough about the thick 
green grass and the stream tumbling 
into a small lake and running quiet 
out again, and the good trees stepping 
up the far slopes and the mountains 
climbing on to the end of time all 
around. Made a man want to put his 
feet down firm on the ground and look 
out steady like the standing trees and 
stretch tall. Expect that’s why my 
brother quit his job soon as the trouble 
was over and drove his own stakes 
there. 

Yes. I know. I’m still a long way 
from those moccasins. I’m over in Idaho 
in Jacob’s valley. But I get to remem- 
bering. I'll try to move faster. 

As I was saying, the government 
outfitted a real expedition to go after 
Jacob. A brigadier general and some- 
thing like a thousand men. There’s no 
point telling all that happened except 
that his expedition didn’t accomplish 
much more than that first colonel and 
his men did. They chased Jacob far- 
ther and almost penned him a few 
times and killed a lot of braves and 
got wind of where his women and 
their kids were hidden, and forced 
him to move them farther into the 
mountains. But that wasn’t catching 
Jacob and stopping him and his braves 
from carrying on their hop-skip-and- 
jump war against all whites in general 
and these troops in particular. 

Then a second general went in and 
about a thousand more soldiers with 
him. They had hard fighting off and 
on over a couple hundred miles and 
more, and the days drove on into deep 
winter and Jacob was licked. Not by 
the government and its soldiers and 
their guns. By the winter. He and his 
braves, what was left of them, had kept 
two generals and up to two thousand 
troops busy for four months fighting 
through parts of three states and then 
the winter licked him. 

He came to the second general under 
truce in what remained of his Chief's 
rig and took off his headdress and laid 
it on the ground and spoke. His chil- 
dren were scattered in the mountains, 
he said, and the cold bit sharp and 
they had few blankets and no food. 
Several of the small ones had been 
found frozen to death. From the mo- 
ment the sun passed overhead that day 
he would fight no more. If he was 
given time to search for his children 
and bring them together he would lead 
them wherever the Great White Chief 
wished. 

There. I’m closer to those moccasins 
now even though I’m still way over 
in Idaho. No. Think it was in western 
Montana where Jacob surrendered to 
that second general. ... 


Well, the government decided to 
ship these Nez Percés to the Dump, 
which was what people called the In- 
dian Territory where they chucked all 
the tribes whose lands weren't just cut 
down but were taken away altogether. 
That meant Jacob and his children, all 
that was left of them—about three hun- 
dred counting the squaws and kids— 
would be loaded on a special train and 
sent along the railroad that ran through 
our settlement. These Nez Percé In- 
dians would be passing within a stone’s 
throw of our house and we would have 
a chance to see them at least through 
the windows and maybe, if there was 
need for switching, the train would 
stop and we would have a good look. 


Wronves if you can scratch up any 
real notion what that meant to us boys 
around the settlement. To me maybe 
most of all. These weren't tame In- 
dians. These were wild ones. Fighting 
Indians. About the fightingest Indians 
on record. 

Sure, the Sioux wiped out Custer. 
But there were a lot more Sioux than 
soldiers in that scuffle. These Nez 
Percés had held their own mighty well 
againsta big chunk of the whole 
United States Army of those days. 
They were so outnumbered it had got 
past being even a joke. Any way you 
figured, it had been about one brave 
to six or seven soldiers and _ those 
braves hadn’t been well armed at the 
start and had to pick up guns and 
ammunition as they went along from 
soldiers they killed. Sume of them 
were still using arrows at the finish. 
I’m not being funny when I tell you 
they kept getting bigger and fiercer in 
my mind all the time I was hearing 
about that long running fight in the 
mountains. It was notches for Nez 
Percés I was cutting on my stick now 
and the way I felt about them, even 
doing that took nerve. 

The day came the train was to pass 
through, some time late afternoon was 
the first report, and all of us settlement 
boys stayed near the telegraph shack 
waiting. It was cold, though there 
wasn’t much snow around. We'd 
sneaked into the shack where there 
was a_ stove, till the operator was 
peeved at our chattering and shooed 
us out, and I expect I did more than 
my share of the chattering because in 
a way these were my Indians because 
my brother was connected with the 
expedition that caught them. Don’t 
think the other boys liked how I strut- 
ted about that. 

Well, anyway, the sun went down 
and we all had to scatter home for 
supper and the train hadn't come. 


Afterwards some of us slipped back 
to the shack and waited some more 
while the operator fussed at having to 
stick around waiting for word. One 
by one we were yanked away when 
our fathers came looking for us, and 
still the train hadn't come. 

It was some time past midnight and 
I'd finally got to sleep when I popped 
up in bed at a hammering on the door. 
I looked into the kitchen. Father was 
there in his nightshirt opening the 
outside door and the operator was on 
the step fussing some more that he’d 
had word the train was coming, would 
get there in half an hour, and they'd 
have to switch it and hold it till the 
westbound night freight went past. 

Father pulled on his pants and boots 
and heavy jacket and lit his lantern. 
By time he'd done that I had my 
things on too. My mother was up then 
and objecting, but my father thought 
some and shushed her. “Fool kid,” he 
said, “excited about Indians all the 
time. Do him good to see what thiev- 
ing smelly things they are.” 

So I went with him. The late moon 
was up and we could see our way easy 
and I stayed in the shack with the 
operator and my father went off to set 
his signal and tend his switch. Certain 
enough, in about twenty minutes the 
train came along and swung onto the 
second line of track and stopped. 

The telegraph operator stepped out 
and started talking to a brakeman. | 
was scared stiff. I stood in the shack 
doorway and looked at the train and 
I was shaking inside like I had some 
kind of fever. It wasn’t much of a 
train. Just an engine and little fuel car 
and four old coaches. No caboose. Most 
trains had cabooses in those days be- 
cause they carried a lot of brakemen. 
Had to have them to wrangle the hand 
brakes. Expect the brakeman the oper- 
ator was talking to was the only one 
this train had. Expect that was why it 
was so late. I mean the railroad wasn’t 
wasting any good equipment and any 
extra men on this train, and it was 
being shoved along slow when and as 
how between other trains. 


| STOOD there shaking inside and the 
engine was wheezing some and the 
engineer and fireman were moving slow 
and tired around it, fussing with an 
oilean and a tin of grease. That was 
the only sign of life I could see along 
the whole train. What light there was 
in the coaches—only one lantern lit in 
each—wasn’t any stronger than the 
moonlight outside. That made the win- 
dows blank-like and I couldn't see 
through them. Except for the wheezing 
engine, that train was a tired and 
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sleeping or dead thing on the track. 

Then I saw someone step down from 
the first coach and stretch and move 
into the moonlight. He was a soldier, a 
captain, and he looked tired and sleepy 
and disgusted with himself and the 
whole world. He pulled a cigar from 
a pocket and leaned against the side 
of the coach, lighting the cigar and 
blowing out smoke in a slow puff. See- 
ing him so lazy and casual, I stopped 
shaking and moved into the open and 
closer to the coach and shifted around 
trying to find an angle that would stop 
the light reflection on the windows and 
let me see in. 

Then I stopped still. The captain was 
looking at me. “Nuts,” he said. “Why 
does everybody want to gawk at them? 
Even kids.” He took a long drag on 
his cigar and blew a pair of fat smoke 
rings. “You must want to bad,” he 
said. “Up so late. Go in and take a look.” 

I stared at him, scared now two 
ways. I was scared to go in where those 
Indians were and scared not to after 
he’d said I could and just about 
ordered I should. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “They don’t 
eat boys. Only girls. Only at lunch 
time.” And sudden I knew he was just 
making a tired joke, and it would be 
all right and I went up the steps to the 
front platform and peered in. 

Indians. Fighting Indians. The fight- 
ing Nez Percés who had led United 
States soldiers a bloody chase through 
the mountains of three states. The big 
and fierce redmen who had fought 
many times their own number of bet- 
ter-armed soldiers to a frequent stand- 
still in the high passes. And they 
weren't big and they weren't fierce at 
all. They were huddled figures on the 
coach seats. Two to a seat down the 
twin rows, braves and squaws and 
young ones alike, all dusty and tired 
and hunched together at the shoulders 
in a drowsy silence or sprawled apart 
over the window sills and seat arms in 
sleep. 

In the dim light they looked exactly 
like the same Indians I'd seen, and 
they seemed to shrink and shrivel even 
more as I looked at them. There was 
no room in me for any emotion but 
disappointment. When I noticed the 
soldiers sleeping in the first seats close 
to me J sniffed to myself at the silly 
notion any guards might be needed 
on that train. There wasn’t the slightest 
hint of danger anywhere around. Be- 
ing on that train was no different from 
being off it except that it was being 
on a stopped train and not being out- 
side on the ground. It didn’t even take 
any particular nerve to do what I did 
when I started walking down the aisle. 

The only way I know to describe it 
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is that I was in a sort of trance of dis- 
appointment. I wanted to see every- 
thing and I went straight down: the 
aisle looking all around me. And those 
Indians acted like I wasn't here at all. 
Those that were awake. Each of them 
had his eyes fixed somewhere, maybe 
out a window or at the floor or just 
at some point ahead, and didn’t move 
them. 

They knew I was there. I could tell 
that. A feeling. A little crawling on my 
skin. But they wouldn't look at me. 
They were somehow off away in a 
place all their own and they weren't 
going to let me come near getting in 
there with them or let me know they 
even saw me outside of it. Except one. 
He was a young one, a boy like me 
only a couple years younger, and he 
was scrooged down against a sleeping 
brave—maybe his father—and his small 
eyes, solid black in the dim light, 
looked at me, and his head turned slow 
to keep them on me as I went past. 
I could sense them on me as I went on 
till the back of the seat shut them off. 

Still in that funny trance I went into 
the next coach and through it and 
to the third coach and on to the last. 
Each was the same. Soldiers slumping 
in sleep, and the huddled figures of the 
Indians in different pairings and 
sprawled positions but the effect the 


1 


same. And then at the end of the last 
car I saw him. 

He had a seat to himself and the 
headdress with its red-tipped feathers 
hung from the rack above the seat. He 
was asleep with an arm along the win- 
dow sill, his head resting on it. | 
stopped and stared at him and the low 
light from the, lantern near the end of 
the coach shene on the coppery tex- 
ture of his face and the bare skin of 
his chest where it showed through the 
fallen-apart folds of the blanket 
wrapped around him. I stared at him 
and I felt cheated and empty inside. 
Even Jacob wasn't big or fierce. He 
wasn’t as big as my father. He was 
short. Maybe broad and rather thick 
in the body but not much, even that 
way. And his face was quiet and—well 
the only word I can ever think of is 
peaceful. 

I stared at him and then I started a 
little because he wasn’t sleeping. One 
eyelid had twitched a bit. All at once 
I knew he was just pretending. He was 
pretending to be asleep so he wouldn't 
have to be so aware of the stares of 
anyone coming aboard to gawk at him. 
And sudden I felt ashamed and I 
hurried to the back platform to leave 
the train, and in the shadow there | 
stumbled over a sleeping soldier and 
heard him rousing himself as I 


scrambled down the steps. 


That started what happened after- 
wards. Expect I'm really to blame for 
it all. Mean to say it probably wouldn't 
have happened if I hadn’t been hurry- 
ing and wakened that soldier. He didn’t 
know I was there. He was too full of 
sleep at first and didn’t know what had 
awakened him. While I stayed in the 
dark shadow by the coach, afraid to 
go out into the moonlight, he stood 
up and stretched and came down the 
steps without noticing me and went 
around the end of the train toward the 
wider shadow on the other side, and 
as he went I saw him pulling a bottle 
out of a pocket. 

I felt safe again and started away 
and turned to look back, and the light 
was just right for me to see some move- 
ment inside through the window by the 
last seat. Jacob was standing up. All 
kinds of wild notions poured through 
my mind and I couldn't move. And 
then he was emerging through the rear 
door on to the platform. I wasn’t exact- 
ly scared because I wasn’t conscious of 
feeling anything at all except that | 
couldn't move. Time seemed to hang 
there motionless around me. 

Then I realized he wasn’t doing any- 
thing and wasn’t going to do anything. 
He wasn’t even aware of me or, if he 
was, I was without meaning for him 
and he had seen me and dismissed me. 
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He was standing quiet by the rear rail- 
ing and his blanket was left inside and 
the cold night air was blowing against 
his bare chest above his leather 
breeches but he didn’t appear to notice 
that. He was looking back along the 
double iron line of the track toward 
the tiny point of light that was my 
father’s lantern by the west switch. He 
stood there, still and quiet, and I 
stayed where I was and watched him. 
He did not move and stood there look- 
ing far along the westward track and 
that was what we were doing, Jacob 
and I, when the soldier came back 
around the end of the train. 


) about it later I couldn't 
blame that soldier too much. Maybe 
had orders to keep the Indians in their 
seats or not let them on the rear plat- 
form or something like that. Probably 
was worried about drinking on duty 
and not wanting to be caught letting 
anything slip. Anyway he was surprised 
and mad when he saw Jacob standing 
there. 

He reached first and pulled some 
object off the platform floor. When he 
had it I could see it was his rifle. Then 
he jumped up the steps and started 
prodding Jacob with the rifle barrel 
toward the door. Jacob looked at him 
once and away and turned slow and 
started to move. The soldier must have 
thought Jacob moved too slow because 
he swung the gun around to use the 
stock end like a club and smack Jacob 
on the back. I couldn't see exactly 
what happened then because the scuffle 
was too sudden and quick, but there 
was a blur of movement and the soldier 
came tumbling off the platform to the 
ground near \ae and the gun landed 
beside him. He was so mad he tripped 
all over himself getting to his feet and 
scrabbling for the gun and he whipped 
it up and hip-aimed it at Jacob and 
tried to fire it. The breech mechanism 
jammed some way and he clawed at it 
to make it work. 

And Jacob stood there on the plat- 
form, still and quiet again, looking 
down at the soldier with bare breast 
broadside to the gun. I could see his 
eyes bright and black in the moonlight 
and the shining on the coppery firm- 
ness of his face and he did not move 
and of a sudden I realized he was wait- 
ing. He was waiting for the bullet. He 
was expecting it and waiting for it 
and he would not move. And I jumped 
forward and grabbed the rifle barrel 
and pulled hard on it. “No,” I shouted. 
“Not like that.” And the soldier 
stumbled and fell against me and both 
of us went down and someone was 
yelling at us and when I managed to 


get to my feet I saw it was the cap- 
tain and the soldier was up too, stand- 
ing stiff and awkward at attention. 

“Bloody Indian,” the soldier said. 
“Trying to get away.” The captain 
looked up and saw Jacob standing 
there and jerked a bit with recognizing 
who it was. 

“He was not,” I said. “He was just 
standing there.” 

The captain looked at the soldier 
and shook his head slow. “Gol-ly,” he 
said. “You'd have shot that one.” The 
captain shook his head again like he 
was disgusted and tired of everything 
and maybe even of living. “What's the 
use,” he said. He flipped a thumb at 
the soldier. “Pick up your gun and 
get on forward.” 

The soldier hurried off and the cap- 
tain looked at Jacob and Jacob looked 
down at him, still and quiet and not 
moving a muscle. “There’s fools of 
every color,” the captain said and Ja- 
cob’s eyes brightened a little as if he 
understood and I expect he did be- 
cause I'd heard he could speak English 
when he wanted to. The captain wiped 
a hand across his face. “Stand on that 
damned platform as long as you want,” 
he said. He remembered he had a cigar 
in his other hand and looked at it and 
it was out and he threw it on the 
ground and swung around and went 
toward the front of the train again. I 
wanted to follow him but I couldn't 
because now Jacob was looking at me. 

He looked down at me what seemed 
a long time and then he motioned at 
me and I could tell he wanted me to 
step out further into the moonlight. I 
did and he leaned forward to peer at 
me. He reached a hand toward me, 
palm flat and down, and said sont‘e- 
thing. in his own language and for a 
moment I was there with him in the 
world that was different and beyond 
my own everyday world. Then he 
swung away and stepped to stand by 
the rear railing again and I knew I 
was outside again, outside of his mind 
and put away and no more to him 
than any other object around. 

He was alone there looking far down 
the track and it sank slow and deep in 
me that he was looking far past the 
tiny light point of my father’s lantern, 
far on where the lone track ran straight 
along the slow-rising reaches of dis- 
tance into the horizon that led at last 
to the great climbing mountains. He 
was looking back along the iron trail 
that was taking him and his children 
away from a valley that would make 
a man want to put his feet firm on the 
earth and stretch tall. It was taking 
them to an unknown place where they 
would not be themselves any longer 
but only some among many of many 


tribes and all dependent on the bounty 
of a forgetful government. 

It wasn’t an Indian I was seeing any 
more. It was a man. It wasn’t Jacob, 
the tamed chief that even foolish kids 
could gawk at. It was Mountain Elk, 
the Big-Deer-That-Walks-the - High- 
Places and he was big, really big, and 
he was one meant to walk the high 
places. 

He stood there looking down the 
track and the westbound night freight 
came rumbling out of the east and 
strained past. And he stood there 
watching it go westward along the 
track and his train began to move, 
creeping eastward slow, and I watched 
it go and long as I could see him he 
was standing there, still and quiet, 
looking straight out along the black 
trail. 


Wart. I've taken you to where I 
headed. It’s only a hop now to those 
moccasins. . . 

I tried to tell the other boys about 
it the next day and likely boasted and 
strutted in the telling and they 
wouldn't believe me. Oh, they’d believe 
I saw the Indians all right. Had to. 
The telegraph operator backed my 
saying I was there. Even that I went 
aboard. But they wouldn't believe the 
rest. And because they wouldn't be- 
lieve me I had to keep pounding it at 
them, telling it over and over. Expect 
I was getting to be mighty unpopular. 
But Jacob saved me even though I 
never saw him again. 

There was a day a bunch of us boys 
were playing some game or other back 
of the telegraph shack and sudden we 
realized someone had come up from 
somewhere and was watching us. An 
Indian. Seemed to be just an ordinary 
everyday sort of tame Indian. But he 
was looking us over intent and careful 
and he picked me and came straight 
to me. He put out a hand, palm flat 
and down, and said something to me 
in his Indian talk and pointed far off 
to the east and south and back again 
to me and reached inside the old 
blanket he had fastened around him 
with a belt and took out a dirty cloth- 
wrapped package and laid it at my 
feet and went away and faded out of 
sight around the shack. When I un- 
rolled that package there were those 
moccasins. 

Funny thing. I never wanted to go 
around telling my story to the other 
boys again. Didn’t need to. Whether 
they believed or not wasn’t important 
any more. I had those moccasins. In 
a way they made me one of Jacob's 
children. Remembering that has helped 
me sometimes in tough spots. 
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By YOUNG WRITERS 


Selections from 


Scholastic Writing Awards Entries 


That Inexplicable Unknown 


Maybe you, too, have discovered that 
“inexplicable unknown” which Sondra 
Goodsite describes in this Award- 
winning essay from the 1953 Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards. Even if you 
haven't experienced it, you will know 
what Sondra means when she describes 
what makes her friends look at her 
sometimes as though “I were a little 
crazy.” 

Sondra’s essay sets a key-note for the 
selections in this month’s “Cavalcade 
Firsts,” in which all the writers have 
something different to say on the sub- 
ject of “boy dates girl.” 


TS animal, vegetable and mineral. 
It’s a combination of thrills, moods, 
smiles and sighs. It’s Young Love! 
Listen to the juke boxes. Young Love 
drops in the nickels. They’re playing 
songs written especially for me. I know 
they must have been tuned into my 
heart, for every word in the songs has 
run through my mind thousands of 
times — You Belong to Me, Because 
You're Mine, Why Don’t You Believe 
Me? They have a sixty-piece orchestra 
provided with violins, harps, flutes and 
trombones. All I need is my own little 
drum that beats out its calypso rhythm. 
It seems that even the movie script 
writers have been stealing my _ stuff. 
Of course Charles Boyer wants to carry 
Hedy Lamarr off to some magic land, 
but when Johnny called last night and 
said, “How'd you like to go dancing 
at the Circle?” the shivers that ran up 
my back could match Miss Lamarr’s 
any day. And Johnny doesn’t even 
have a French accent. The closest he 
ever got to the Continent was when 
we two saw Foreign Intrigue at the 
Colony. And Young Love was munch- 
ing popcorn beside me. 
My inexplicable companion is every- 


where I go. I remember the other night 
when I was propped up in bed read- 
ing that sonnet for English “—let me 
count the ways.” All the time Young 
Love was there, turning the pages. It 
seems to me Omar Khayyam had a few 
words to say about “a jug of wine— 
and thou.” I don’t drink wine, but it’s 
just as much fun to spend an afternoon 


By Sondra Goodsite 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Teacher, Alice M. Abel 


at the beach with a basket of sandwich 
es, some cold soda, and Young Love 
to chase our small animal friends away. 

I've just finished a novel by Sir Walter 
Scott—Ivanhoe. Every time Johnny 
makes a point for City High I see him 
astride a black steed, winning a tourna 
ment for the Saxons—I mean Coach 
Wilson—and me. The atmosphere isn’t 


“School Life,’ a water color by Wretha 
Whittle, Abilene (Texas) H. S., was an 
entry in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


NOVEMBER, 1953 
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Sondra Goodsite 

rolled up an impressive 

list of achievements 

during her years at 

Nott Terrace H. S., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Among them: editor-in- 

chief of the school pa- 

per, finalist in the “I 

Speak for Democracy” 

contest, director of the 

all-school play, mem- 

ber of the general 

committee of the variety show, and member of 

both the Latin and Mathematics Honor Societies. 

Sondra also enjoys reading, knitting, singing, 

dancing, and swimming. She hopes to become 
radio-TV script writer. 


exactly the same, but I’m just as proud 
of him as Black 
Knight. 

And speaking of being proud, that’s 
1 new experience. | thought 
that someone else’s success would ever 
make me so happy. Why, it seems as 
though it were I who won the game, 
or made the honor roll. I just can’t 
help saying, “Did I tell what 
Johnny got on his physics exam vester- 


Rowena was of her 


never 


you 


day?” or “Coach Wilson is going to let 
John play varsity!” I bubble all over 
and I can't help it. And although my 
friends look at me at times as though 
I were a little crazy, I don’t care a bit, 
hecause I've never been happier and 
I don't think I ever will be. 

I remember how good it made me 
feel when Joan came up to me last 
October and said, “Haven’t I seen you 
with John Roberts lately?” and I 
answered, quite nonchalantly, “Oh, 
yes,” and I could see in her expression 
that she never in a day would have 
expected that “bookworm me” would 


have a boy friend. And you know 
what? When I looked away for a min- 
ute I saw Young Love having a drink 
at the water fountain around the cor- 
ner. And he winked! 

So now Johnny calls me “his girl,” 
and there’s something about the sound 
of it that seems just right. 

My pals say they can always tell 
when all’s well with our romance. If I 
walk into first period with a long face 
and no sparkle in my eyes, they know 
that he must have forgotten to call 
last night, or that maybe we had an 
argument. When we do quarrel it’s 
usually over little things, silly things, 
and we patch it up very soon. Young 
Love is always around to make sure ot 
that! Oh, it’s wonderful when we make 
up! It’s almost worth the squabble. Al- 
most, but not quite. 

Naturally, true love never runs 
smooth, but it doesn’t seem too bumpy 
for us. I’ve been looking around at 
girls sporting brand new letter sweaters 
and it makes me wonder what it’s like 
for them. And then every once in a 
while I hear about how conceited this 
fellow is, and how jealous that one can 
be, and I think about Johnny and wear 
a bigger grin because I’m so lucky. 
But still I know that those girls like 
their fellows, too. 

I'm proud of Johnny and I want him 
to be proud of me, too. I tried extra 
hard to get a part in the senior play, 
because I knew he'd like to be able to 
say that “his girl” does something 
around school. I want people to like 
me; I want to have lots of friends. It’s 
so nice when Fe introduces me to “the 
boys” and they say, “We've heard a lot 


Paper mosaic of school life, by Jeannie Hornbeck, Baldwinsville (N. Y.) Central H. S., 
won a place in the exhibit at Carnegie Institute in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Dream Boy 


His car’s a beaut; 

He is so cute— 

Who could ask for anything more? 
He has a terrific personality, 

He is an unusual-ity. 

Girls! What are you waiting for? 
His eyes are blue, 

He’s six-foot two 

In his new white varsity sweater. 
You look at it, and you know on you 
It would look so very much better. 


By Peggy Carey 


Marylawn of the Oranges School 
South Orange, N. J. 
Teacher, Sister Agnes Virginia 





about you.” They say it sincerely, too. 
It’s not just a line. 

Teen-agers grow up when they have 
their first love. They begin to think 
about someone else. Young Love 
doesn't hang around just to make life 
all hot fudge sundaes and moonlit 
walks. He wants to make us better, 
and we are—because of him. Our chil- 
dish, selfish attitude changes, at least 
toward one person, and if it once be- 
gins to change, there’s no limit to how 
good it can become. 

Young Love is all around me. I see 
him peeking at me from the pages of 
my Latin book, and looking over my 
shoulder when I bare my soul to my 
diary at night. He’s a comfortable com- 
panion, gifted with the knowledge of 
doctors and chemists. He’s a friend who 
bolsters me with his cheerful grin when 
I feel the problems of an atomic age 
and threatening wars. May he never 
stop making life happy for me. There 
will always be a place for Young Love 
in my heart no matter how old I may 
be. I hope he'll never leave me, be- 
cause I need him. 





The Constant Lover 


or 
Conquest of an“L” Pin 


“Out upon it, I have loved,” 

And nobly sought to win 

The right to wear my hero’s badge— 
The glorious “L” pin! 

But tempis fugit—and I find 

My hero’s charms have vanished. 
He’s not so handsome. From my list 
I think he must be banished. 

So on to higher conquests still. 

All this—forgotten rapture! 

A dozen more there surely are 
Whose “L” pins I can capture! 


By Joyce Dubinsky 


Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S. 
Teocher, Belle Farman 
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WHAT DO 


What’s on your mind these days? 
A story perhaps? Or a poem or 
essay? We hope that last month’s 
“Cavaleade Firsts” set your brain to 
spinning around an idea that’s going 
to land on our desks as an entry in 
the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 
—and as a possible “Cavalcade 
Firsts” selection. 

If inspiration hasn’t struck yet, 
don’t despair! Maybe this month’s 
“Cavaleade Firsts” will help to fire 
your imagination. The writers whose 
work appears on these pages are all 
writing from first-hand experience. 
Their topic this month is — dating. 
Each of them has taken a good look 
at the ups and downs of “boy dating 
girl” and has come up with some 
interesting observations. 

If our selections in these pages 
are any indication, the girls have 
more to say on the subject of dating 
than boys do. How about it, you 
male readers? Don’t you have some 
thoughts of your own that might 
either set the girls back a peg or 


YOU SAY? 


two—or help out a fellow male who 
has “dame troubles”? 

Of course, the story, poem, or 
essay that’s taking shape in your 
mind right now won’t necessarily be 
about the battle (or symphony) of 
the sexes. But whatever it is, why 
not get it down in writing and sub- 
mit it to the 1954 Scholastic Writing 
Awards? (See page 17.) 

Clip out or copy the entry form 
on page 16 and attach it to your 
manuscript. 

All entries in the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards will be considered for 
publication in “Cavaleade Firsts.” 
(Single poems are also considered 
for “Cavaleade Firsts” although a 
minimum of 50 lines is required for 
entrance in the Writing Awards.) 

By the way, have you noticed that 
the illustrations in “‘Cavaleade Firsts” 
each month are by fellow students, 
selected from the annual Scholastic 
Art Awards? 

Let us hear from you! 


—THE EDITORS 








Ink drawing by Howard Austin, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich., won a place 
in exhibit of 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Oh, Lochinvar, 


Depart My Memory 


Oh, Lochinvar, depart my memory, 

For noble Lochinvar with Scott is dead 

The lovers of antiquity are sped, 

My swain must be as modern as TV. 

If you would have me cherish you, cheri, 
Approach love’s drastic future without dread— 
Throw down your Browning, what’s been said is dead, 
One’s not romantic with impunity. 

Address me not with love words, but with bop. 
Avaunt thou waltz! We do the Lindy here. 

Praise not my face, praise Allie Reynold’s arm 
And you'll be ultra modern. What? You stop? 
What’s that you say? Come, whisper it in my ear. 
All right, we'll be old-fashioned. What’s the harm? 


By Prudence Schwabe 


Washington Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel A. Stiles 


Sculpture in wire by Delores Clayton, Mt. Ver- 
non (Ill.) Township H. S., won a place in the 
national exhibit, 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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To M. Z. 


I wrote you a letter the day that I met you, 

I wrote it in pencil, with all sorts of errors, 

I wrote it to you with delight and with terrors, 

I thought that I loved you; would never forget you. 


I wrote you a letter; it said that I love you, 

I wrote it in such an illiterate fashion, 

I threw about Fate, and misemployed Passion, 

I thought that I'd wait; there was nothing above you. 


I wrote you a letter; I waited-and waited; 

I wrote it in such an impetuous manner, 

I erred in my love, as well as my grammar, 

For when I looked closely, your beauty had faded. 


By Marie Winn 


Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of Science 
Teacher, Mollie R. G. Epstein 








“e - 
Finis 
Keith left me today, 
And I tried not to cry. 
He just couldn't stay— 
Keith left me today; Dream World 
He came by to say, 
“It’s been fun—and goodby.” When common things take on a look 
Keith left me today, Of beauty, grace and charm, 
And I tried not to cry. When everyone seems kind and good 
And hate can do no harm, 


His handshake was cool; ; 
Pperrcpaconcaset Ate be ag When songs make sense and all the 


I so wanted a kiss! 


world 
i Rea ~ a Seems blessed like Heaven above, 


ht ee TW wot imagine dees 
When he called me “Sis”— 7 ” 


His handshake was cool; 
I so wanted a kiss! 


; Print by Dorrit Bauer, H. S. of Music 
By Peggy Robison and Art, New York, N. Y., won a place 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. c, in Show, 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Teacher, H. L. Katzenbach, Jr. 
By Pamela Huth 


Naperville (ill.) Community H. S. 
Teacher, Dorothy Scroggie 


You Laugh with Another 


You laugh with another, ™ 

And the soft, pleased sounds tiptoe daintily across the room The Pearl Diver 

To whisper their stolen message 

In my ear. Let me dive into your life 

Then swim to the bottom 

And pry open the heart that’s there. 
And when I have grasped 

The pear] called love 

Let me rush back up for air! 


You laugh with another, 

And a waterfall comes crashing down, 

A cascade of loud sounds and broken dreams, 
Intermingling. 


You laugh with another, ‘ 
And the elfin leap from their hiding places in the air, By Bob Garrison 
Skipping ‘round me, flinging dried leaves Batesville (Miss.) H. S. 
In mv face. Teacher, Lou Chandler 


By Lynne Lawner 


Fairview H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Amando Baldwin 
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Put it in writing! Put what in writing? 


That idea—or experience—you’ve had . , . that could 


win you a top prize in the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 


@® WHO MAY ENTER? 

Ail students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the U.S. or its possessions are eligible 
for the Senior Division of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
(Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 are eligible for the Junior Division 
and may secure rules by writing to: Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.) Students who will be graduated in January 
or February, 1954, may participate if the work is completed prior 
to graduation. 


® NATIONAL AWARDS 

Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificate of merit, will be given 
in each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus 
a certificate of merit, for classifications 5 and 6. Honorable Mention 
certificates in all classifications. 


® JUDGING 

Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 
the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly before 
the announcements appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


® PUBLICATION 


All entries will be considered for publication in the “Cavalcade 
Firsts’’ department of Literary Cavalcade. Winners of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in the May issue of Liferary 
Cavalcade. This issue is a special annual number devoted entirely 
to winning selections from the Scholastic Writing Awards and illus- 
trated by winning work from the Scholastic Art Awards. 


® SPECIAL NATIONAL AWARDS 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a high school senior interested in creative writing. The University 
of Idaho offers a one-year tuition scholarship for a senior from the 
Northwest. Apply early for application blanks for both universities. 
Write to: University of (Pittsburgh, or Idaho) Scholarship Award, 
care of Scholastic Writing Awards, 33 West 42 St., New York 36. 

A special award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry 
best shows an appreciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups. The award will be made by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. This theme may be 
treated directly or indirectly in all classifications. 


RAMEE ee CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION kta raiRE Seine 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first 
awards, $25 each. At ‘east 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treatment of one or more characters. 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less per- 
sonal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has had an 
effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious— 
about anything from a to z. Length: 1,500 words maximum. National 
Awards: 10 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mentions. 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 


(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. Do 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news events 
current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, etc.) treated 
from an objective point of view. The aim should be an analysis and 
critical evaluation of facts rather than the mere repetition of information. 
Length: 2,500 words maximum. National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

6. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred 
National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable 
Mentions. 
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1. Any eligible student may enter any of ripts. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition. 

3. Students may enter independently or in a group. Teachers are 
urged to make pr y elimi before submitting a group. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which is pasted or 
copied the Awards entry form. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks. 

6. Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the work 
is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
law. Entries will be re-checked for originality before awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 8’ x 11 inches. 





8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 
date, March 1, 1954. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate. 

10. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

11. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep a carbon. 

12. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michig Detroit News; Capital district—Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final national 
judging. 





This is the 29th annual awards program for high school students established by Scholastic Magazines. Scholastic 
Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 





Ruth’s determination to try to act wins 
out. She sets off for New York—penni- 


Seas struck Ruth (Jean Simmons) less but with her dad’s spy-glass to pawn. 


shares photo of her favorite actress. 


Confessing her ambition to be an ac- 
tress to dad (Spencer Tracy) and moth- 
er (Teresa Wright) is another story. 


The Actress 


Scenes from a recent film 


"IME: about 1912. Place: Wallaston, Mass. Leading 
character: Ruth Gordon Jones, a seventeen-year-old 
girl who spent most of her time day-dreaming of be- 
coming an actress. The “Jones” was later dropped when 
her name went up in lights on Broadway. 
The scenes on this page are from the recent M-G-M 
film The Actress. It tells the story of Ruth’s (Jean 
Simmons) early struggle to convince her father—an ex- 
sea captain—of the seriousness of her ambition to 
become an actress. The screen play by Ruth Gordon From a raccoon-coated boy friend (Antony Per- 
is based on her successful Broadway play Years Ago. kins), Ruth gets a lesson in a new dance step. 
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QU IZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes * Topics for Composition and Discussion 


Vocabulary Building °* 


NAME 





Focus on Reading 


QUICK QUIZ 
Take Over, Bos’n! (p. 3) 


A. Check the letter of the phrase which best completes 
each sentence. Count six points for each. Total: 30. 

1. The officer held the men at gunpoint because 
__a. he wanted to keep the water for himself. __b. he 
wanted to maintain his authority. __—c. he knew that to 
drink the water too soon would mean death for all. 

2. The men’s attitude toward the officer was one of 
__a. hatred, fear. __b. sympathy. __c. indifference. 

3. The bos’n’s mate had the advantage over the officer 
because 
__a. he was bigger and stronger. __b. he had the backing 
of the men. __c. he had been able to get some sleep. 

4. The behavior of the bos’n’s mate after the officer had 
fallen asleep was determined by 
__a. his desire for water. __ b. his realization that he was 
now responsible. __c. his hatred of the officer. 

5. The ordeal of the shipwreckcd men ended when 
__a. all perished. __b. the rains came. —_c. they were 
picked up by a tramp steamer. 


My score 


B. What Do You Think? 

Do you think that most people resent authority when it 
runs against their own wishes—even when this may be for 
their own good? Why do people in a position of authority 
sometimes run the risk of becoming unpopular? What quali- 
ties do you think a good leader must possess? Explain why 
you think the bos’n’s mate “took over” the responsibility for 
the men. Do you think that having some special ability 
should obligate a person to accept special responsibility 
also? 


Annapurna (p. 32) 


A. Count five points for each correct answer. Total: 40. 


1. In the blank space before the following definitions, 
write the numbers of the words which they define. 


__a. gully or crack in a mountainside 
__b. to slide down a snow slope, sitting or standing 


(Answers appear in the Teacher Edition) 
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Evaluating Standards and Ideas * 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 
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__c. a heap of stones set on the peak of a mountain as the 
monument of a climb 

__d. metal frames with spikes which fit over the soles of 
boots, used for climbing on hard snow or ice 


—l. glissade WW 2. crampons __3. couloir 4. cairn 


2. Check the phrases which describe some of the dangers 
that might have been fatal to the climbers of Annapurna. 
Write X opposite any which do not apply. 

__a. weather conditions: storms, cold, shifting snows 

__b. losing protective equipment 

__c. fatigue and temporary loss of mental alertness due 
to high altitude 

__d. attacks by mountain goats 


—_e. accidents: falling, breaking rope, etc. 


My score 

B. What Do You Think? 

What does Herzog mean when he says that “there are 
other Annapurnas in the lives of men”? Can you think of 
any examples of such “other Annapurnas”? 

What does he mean when he says “one always talks of 








Doe? 


By Lamb in This Week Magazine 
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the ideal as a goal toward which one strives but which one 
never reaches’? Name some goals which many of us have 
but which no one could ever actually reach. Name other 
more tangible goals which can often be achieved. What do 
you think Herzog meant when he said, “Annapurna was a 
treasure on which we should live for the rest of our days”? 


Jacob (p. 7) 


A. Count six points for each correct answer. Total: 30. 
1. Write the letter of each of the following statements in 
the blank space before the name of the person who would 
have been most likely to have said it. 
a. “The only good Indian is a dead one.” 
b. “Indians are big and dangerous and they burn out 
homesteaders’ cabins and tie people to wagon wheels.” 
c. “My children and I would not have made the storm 
but we will stand up to it if it comes.” 
___ Jacob. 
__ The boy’s father. 
__The boy who tells the story. 
2. Check any of the statements below which you think 
express main themes of this story. 
_a. A man’s dignity is not determined by his size, but by 
the quality of his character. 
b. Indians never forget a favor. 
_c. Generalizations about a group are often not true of 
the majority of individual members of that group. 


My score 


My total score 


Perfect total score: 100 


B. What Do You Think? 

The boy who tells this story had ideas about “wild In- 
dians” that were different from his father’s; in what ways 
were they different? In what respects were the father's no- 
tions about Indians one-sided? In what respects were the 
boy’s expectations unrealistic? What truth had the boy 
learned when he looked at Jacob and realized that it “wasn't 


‘ : : 99 
an Indian I was seeing any more—it was a man | 





Crossword 
Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of 
Cavalquiz. 


Have Fun with Words 


A Touch of Mystery 


There’s something a little mysterious about this month’s 
vocabulary words. You might find them in a mystery or 
detective yarn—-or hear them on a TV program such as 
Suspense. 

Some of the words may already be familiar to you. But 
do you know the exact shadings of meaning they have? After 
doing the following exercises, you should have these mys- 
tery-words “cornered.” 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defi- 
nitions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Count five points for each correct answer. Total 
score: 50. 


Column I Column II 


. evasive 
(p. 26, col. 1) 


a. risky, insecure 


2. ominous 


(p. 28, col. 3) 


. just beginning to take form 


3. obsessive 


(p. 28, col. 3) 


. impossible to get to the bottom of 


. incipient . not frank, elusive 


(p. 31, col 1) 
5. sinuous 

(p. 31, col. 2) 
}. lethal 

(p. 31, col. 2) 


. dreadful, causing fear 


sinister, menacing 


7. precarious 
(p. 33, col. 2) 


. Spirit, apparition 


8. unfathomable . possessed of an overruling idea 


(p. 35, col. 3) 


. Specter 
(p. 35, col. 1) 


fatal, causing death 


__10. formidable 
(p. 38, col. 2) 


winding, serpentine 


My score 


Note: Each of these ten words was taken from this issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. You'll find the words used in the 
places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list. To 
make doubly sure you understand the words, check the ways 
in which they are used in the issue.) 


Put Words to Work 


II. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Sec- 
tion I. Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sen- 
tences below one word from Column I which best fits the 
meaning indicated in parentheses. These meanings are syno- 
nyms of words in Section I. Count five points for each 
sentence. Total: 50. 


1. In the bleak corridor we had an uneasy awareness of 
doom. (growing, gathering) 
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2. We felt suddenly that we were in the presence of an 
evil. (unmeasurable ) 








3. We felt that there was something 
the criminal’s glance. (threatening) 


4. The detective’s desire to catch the culprit had become 
(haunted by a fixed notion) 


5. After fifteen years in prison, the man looked like a 
of his former self. (ghost) 


6. When questioned, the suspect replied with 
answers. (tricky, not straightforward) 


7. With the two men lurking in the neighborhood, we 
. (dangerous, 


knew that our position was 
uncertain) 


8. The gangster had become a figure in the 


local underworld. (fearful, terrifying) 


9. In the dark it was hard to follow the 
movements of the escaping man. (curving, snake-like) 





10. The chemist analyzed the contents of the glass as a 
poison. (deadly) 





My score 


(3-C) 21 


Singing Goats? 


Tragedy. The word tragedy suggests suffering and agony. 
And well it might, considering its history. It would probably 
be a pretty excruciating experience to hear a billy goat raise 
its voice in song! \ 

Literally, a tragedy is a 
“goat song.” It comes from 
two Greek tragos 
(goat) and oide (song). But 
the Greeks didn’t really have 
singing goats in mind. The 


words: 


origin of the word dates 
back to the early days of 
Greek drama. 

In the Greek theatre, it 
was a practice to have cer- 
tain sections of a play sung 
by professional singers. Be- 
cause tragedies were among the most common types of plays 
given—and because the singers usually wore goat skins—the 
word tragoidia (or “play containing goat songs”) became 
attached to the play itself. From tragoidia we get the Eng- 
lish word tragedy, which we use to refer both to a serious 
play (usually one with an unhappy ending) and to grief or 
suffering in general. 


Composition Capers 


And Thereby Hangs a Tale 


Did you ever have a “wonderful idea” for a story—and 
then find it just didn’t “pan out” when you tried to write it 
up? If so, the chances are that the tréuble lay in the way you 
went about giving it the shape of a story. 

Last month we talked about thinking up ideas to write 
about. Now let’s come to grips with the second problem— 
that of turning a basic idea into a story. 

Every writer begins with 
little more than a skeleton 
idea—just as a sculptor may 
begin a statue with only a 
few pieces of twisted wire 
and a lump of clay. In writ- 
ing “Take Over, Bos’n!” (p. 
3), for instance, Oscar Schis- 
gall says he got the idea 
from hearing that a Liberty 
ship had sunk and that its 
crew wasn't picked up for 
three weeks. “I wondered 
how they survived that 
long,” he says, “and decided 

that someone must have been in charge of keeping the men 
alive.” 
“What If?” 

Actually, of course, one man alone couldn't have kept 
control. There must have been at least two cooperating. 
From here, author Schisgall probably began to ask “What 
if?” questions such as we discussed last month. 

What if there was one man against 19, and he couldn't 
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hold out? What if the most hostile man of the 19 grabbed 
control? What if that man suddenly became aware of his 
responsibility for leadership in that situation? 


Nailing It Down 


Schisgall’s “What if?” questions led him to his theme: No 
one knows what it is to be a leader until he himself becomes 
responsible for the welfare of others. 

You will want to find some similar unifying theme for 
your story. 

Mr. Schisgall drew his theme out of a story situation he 
felt competent to describe—a shipwreck. You probably would 
choose something closer to your own experience. 

Suppose it was a school situation that caught your inter- 
est: a football team captain and the other players dislike the 
coach, who they think asks too much of them, is too rigorous 
in his training. What if the coach were forced for some rea- 
son to turn the team temporarily over to the captain? In 
taking over, the captain suddenly realizes that the only way 
in which he can meet his new responsibility is by following 
the very methods he objected to in the coach. 

Your theme is now the same as Schisgall’s—but in a dif- 
ferent situation. In working out the rest of your story, the 
first step will be to hit upon the reasons and the exact situa- 
tions which lead the plavers to be hostile to the coach and 
lead the coach to turn things over to the captain. 


Action! 


This is what any author must strive for. With theme and 
situation decided, his next problem is to plan the specific de- 
tails that will “bring home” his idea. In “Take Over, Bos’n!” 
this central action takes place when the officer falls asleep, 
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knowing that the hostile bos’n’s mate is moving up on him, 
and awakens to find that things have turned out differently 
than he expected. 


Building It Up 

An author's job is half done when he has pinned down 
the central action of his story. The next thing to decide is 
what other action will best lead up to that climax. 

Here are the main points the author of “Take Over, Bos’n!” 
had to establish for the reader: 

1. The desperateness of the situation: description of the 
twentieth day aboard the lifeboat; little water; one man 
holding others at gunpoint; their hatred for him. 

2. Why the officer is doing this: it’s their only chance for 
survival; he has the only gun. 

3. Description of Jeff Barrett, the bos'n’s mate: how he 
taunts the officer; the evidence that he will take advantage 
of the first sign of weakness in the officer. 

4. Prelude to climax: officer finally drops into sleep. 

5. Climax: officer awakens, finds to his surprise that Jeff 
Barrett has taken over for him. 

Notice that 1, 2, 3, and 4 move directly and inevitably to 
the climax. Each section moves the story forward. 

Here, then, is the yardstick you must use when deciding 
what points to include in your story: What facts and action 
are necessary for the reader to understand the situation and 
“get” the story’s climax? 


Sticking to the Point 


The author could have charted his story in a different 
way. He might have “flashed back” to earlier incidents; he 
could have described the 19 men more fully; he could have 
gone into more detail about the weather, the surroundings. 
Perhaps he might have started the story with the shipwreck 
instead of on the twentieth day after it. 

Do you think that such details would have improved the 
story? Did the author include any action that did not seem 
essential to the theme? 

One of the best ways of learning the knack of writing a 
story yourself is to observe—and criticize—what other writers 
do with their stories. 

Try your hand at charting the football story we have sug- 
gested earlier. What will your central action (climax) be? 
What action will lead up to this climax? Criticize, and revise 
your plan by asking: What should I add—if anything—to 
make the theme as clear as possible? Have I included any 
action that does not really move the story forward? 

When you’ve mapped out the action of a story, you're 
past the most difficult point in writing up the story. But 
there are still other decisions left to be made. For instance, 
will the story be written as if the author is speaking, in first 
person—or will you tell it in third person? Next month we'll 
take up the problem of choosing the “point of view” from 
which to tell your story. How about having a story idea—and 
outline—of your own ready by then? 





. Pilot who brings down 
five enemy planes. 
. Puts together. 


3. This warning of danger 


originally meant “to 
arms” in Italian. 

. From the Chinese comes 
chow : 

. Musical term for rate of 
speed. 


2. Messenger, from Latin 


for “on the way. 


4. Poetic for “before.” 


. The bark of a young oak 
gives us this color. 
. They exist. 


8. American Indian word 


for a carved post of 
animals. 

. Industrious insects. 

. Abbrev.: “elevated.” 
. Surgeon-General 

( initials ). 


3. From Norwegian: word 


for heroic legend. 


26. One who is indifferent to 


pain, named for the porch 
where the Greek philoso- 
pher Zeno taught this. 

. Not well, 

. Compete. 

. Airlike fluid named from 
Greek “chaos.” 

. Tend a fire. 

. Throbbing in an artery. 


7. “To aid or encourage”; 


once meant “to bait or 
cause to bite.” 

. Struck with the hand. 
. Nevada’s “biggest little 
city in the world,” 

. Five to each foot. 


. “On the watch”; from 


Italian for watchtower. 


2. From Italian: small 


carved stone. 


3. Initials for the “Euro- 


pean Recovery Program.” 


. This means “so be it, 


and comes from Hebrew. 


5. The lion’s home. 
3. Sofa; from Turkish for 


“council of state.” 


. Expel air noisily through 


the nose. 


8. Took in food. 
9. American word combin- 


ing “motor” and “hotel.” 


3. Affirmative. 
§. Morning. 
. The Chinese gave us the 


name for this popular 
drink. 


20. In the past. 

2. A stairway. 

3. Familiar for “sister.” 
24. Church table; originally 


“a high place.” 


5. Sphere. 
26. A note of the musical 


scale. 


. Eskimo for “house.” 
28. Division of Hindu soci- 


ety; from Portuguese for 
“lineage. 


. The Romans said “I for- 


bid”; the president may 
do this to a law. 


2. Behold. 


. This word for “knowl- 


edge” means just that in 
Anglo-Saxon. 


3. Universal Military 


Training (initials), 


Where Words Come From 














































































































@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are all related to word origins. See 
how many of these starred words (there are 20) you can 
get. Allow yourself three points for each starred word and 
one point for each of the others. Add a bonus of 12 points 
if you get all the starred words right. If you get all the 
words, plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. 
Answers are on page 2-C, but don’t look now. Wait until 
you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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eres a How-de-do ; 


Words by Gilbert 


CATCHY tunes and witty verses are the trademark of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan—as you know if you've been lucky enough 
to take part in an operetta at school, or to see one per- 
formed. Without further ado, we introduce you to a major- 
general who admits he knows a great deal more about 
almost anything else than he does about military matters. 
(On the next two pages you'll find scenes from a new 
movie about these two masters of comic lyrics and music.) 


A MODERN MAJOR-GENERAL 


(From The Pirates of Penzance) 


I am the very model of a modern Major-General, 

I’ve information vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I know the kings of England, and I quote the fights 
historical, 

From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical; 

I'm very well acquainted too with matters mathematical, 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical, 

About binomial theorem I'm teeming with a lot o’ news— 

With many cheerful facts about the square of the 
hypotenuse. 


Chorus: 


In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
He is the very model: of a modern Major-General. 


A BRITISH SAILOR 
(From H.M.S. Pinafore) 


A British tar is a soaring soul, 

As free as a mountain bird, 

His energetic fist should be ready to resist 

A dictatorial word. 

His nose should pant and his lip should curl, 

His cheeks should flame and his brow should furl, 
His bosom should heave and his heart should glew, 
And his fist be ever ready for a knock-down blow, 
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Music by Sullivan 


Fun for You 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 


(From lolanthe) 

When you're lying awake with a dismal headache, and 
repose is taboo’d by anxiety, 

I conceive you may use any language you choose to indulge 
in, without impropriety; 

For your brain is on fire—the bedclothes conspire of usual 
slumber to plunder you: 

First your counterpane® goes, and uncovers vour toes, and 
vour sheet slips demurely from under you; 

Then the blanketing tickles—vou feel like mixed pickles 

so terribly sharp is the pricking, 

And vou're hot, and you're cross, and vou tumble and toss 
till there’s nothing “twixt vou and the ticking. 

Tren the bedclothes all creep to the ground in a heap. and 
vou pick ‘em up in a tangle: 

Next your pillow resigis and politely declines to remain 
at its usual angle! 

Well, you get some repose in the form of a doze, with hot 
eve-balls and head ever aching, 

But vour slumbering teems with such horrible dreams that 
you'd very much better be waking. . . 


(Summary—to be said with one breath:) 

You're a regular wreck, with a crick in your neck, and 
no wonder you snore, for vour head’s on the floor, and 
you've needles and pins from your soles to your shins, 
and your flesh is a-creep, for your left leg’s asleep, and 
you've cramp in your toes, and a fly on your nose, 
and some fluff in your lung, and a feverish tongue, and 
a thirst that’s intense, and a general sense that you 


. 


haven't been sleeping in clover . . 


* quilt 








Drawings by Lucile Corcos from “A Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan” 





“The theatre is not your world. Promise 
me.” Young composer Arthyr Sullivan 
(Maurice Evans) is urged by his fiancee 
(Dinah Sheridan) not to squander his tal- 
ents on the comic doggerel of Gilbert. 


Despite his interest in composing serious music, Sullivan writes the score 
for Gilbert's new play Trial by Jury. Its performance is a great success. 
Above, Gilbert (left, Robert Morley) and Sullivan entertain with some songs. 


Gilbert and Sullivan sign a contract with 
Richard D’Oyly Carte (Peter Finch, center) 
for the staging of their operettas. A per- 
manent company of singers is engaged— 
the famous D’Oyly Carte Company is born. 


Behind scenes the masters have their 
differences (right). But to the world 
beyond the footlights, the names of 
Gilbert and Sullivan become linked with 
countless hours of song and pleasure. 





Scenes from a new film about 


the fathers of light opera 
“We're called gondolieri: the merriest fellows are we. . .” The D’Oyly 
Carte Company gives a Command Performance for Queen Victoria. 


GILBERT @ SULLIVAN 


IT’S a big event in any town when a Gilbert 
and Sullivan company arrives on the scene, un- 
packs gaily-colored costumes, and rings up the 
curtain on one of the tuneful, rollicking operetta 
favorites—Pinafore, The Mikado, The Pirates of 
Penzance, Trial by Jury, ete. 

So it’s also an event of note when the gentle- 
men who wrote the catchy tunes and the fun- 
poking verses are due to arrive themselves. 


Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan are on their way 
—in a technicolor movie from England, Gilbert 
and Sullivan. The movie, which is being distrib- 
uted in this country by United Artists, stars 
Robert Morley and Maurice Evans as the writer 
and composer. Members of England’s most fa- 
mous Gilbert and Sullivan troupe—the D’Oyly 
Carte Company—recreate the operetta roles in 
the spirit of the original productions. 


“Here’s a how-de-do; if | marry you . . .” A trio in The Mikado faces a 
predicament; |. to r.: Ko-Ko, Lord High Executioner (Martyn Green), 
Yum-Yum (Ann Hanslip) and minstrel Nanki-Poo (Thomas Round). 





Trial by Jury’s comic judge (Harold Wil- 
liams) quickly solves the breach of prom- 
ise case of a pretty girl: “Put your briefs 
upon the shelf, | will marry her myselfl’ 





A Shipment of Mute Fate 


A Radio Play « based on a Story by MARTIN STORM 


CHARACTERS 


Curis WARNER, a young zoologist 
Captain Woop, captain of the Chancay 
SANCHEZ, native guide 

Mrs. WILLIs, stewardess 

Mr. Bowman, chief steward 

Other crew members 

Other passengers 


Curis (narrating): I stopped on the 
wharf at La Guaira, and looked up the 
gangplank toward the liner Chancay— 
standing there quietly at her moorings. 
The day was warm under a bright 
Venezuela sun—and the harbor beyond 
the ship lay drowsy and silent. But all 
at once in the midst of those peaceful 
surroundings, a cold chill gripped me, 
and I shivered with sudden dread— 
dread of the thing I was doing, and was 
about to do! (Pause. Music comes up 
and dissolves slowly.) But too much 
had happened to turn back now. I'd 
gone too far to stop. (Sound: Wooden 
box set on wooden wharf, boat whistles, 
etc.) 

I set the box down on the edge of the 
wharf, placed it carefully so as to be in 
plain sight—and within gunshot—of the 
Captain’s bridge. (Sound: Steps on 
gangplank; fade.) 

Then I turned and started up the 
gangplank. I knew what I was going. to 
do—but I couldn’t forget that a certain 
pair of beady eyes were watching every 
move I made. Eyes that never blinked 
and never closed—just watched . . . and 
waited! 

(Sound: Shipboard commotion) 

Witus (coming in): Oh! You star- 
tled me, sir! I didn’t hear—why . . . 
(with relief) why, it’s Mr. Warner! 

Curis: Hello, Mother Willis. How’s 
the best-looking stewardess on the seven 
seas? 

Witus (a bit evasive): Why, I'm 
... I’m fine, Mr. Warner. (Hurriedly) 
Nice to see you again. 


Reprinted by permission. Originally pro- 
duced on Escape over CBS-Radio, Copy- 
right, 1953, by Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. No part of this play may be 
used in any manner without the written 
permission of the copyright owner. 
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Curis (joshing): Wait a minute! 
That’s a fine greeting after two months. 

Wi.uts: Well—it’s just that I'm so... 
so busy just now. 

Curis: I don’t believe a word of it— 
sailing day’s tomorrow. And on the trip 
down from New York—you said I was 
your favorite passenger. 

Wituss: But— 

Curis: Here—what’s that you're car- 
rying in your apron? 

Wiis (obviously nervous): Oh, it’s 
nothing. Just . . . supplies. 

Curis: Supplies? Let’s have a look. 

Wits: No! Please! 

Curis: Why-—it’s a cat! 

Wiuus (almost in tears): It’s Clara, 
Mr. Warner. Mr. Bowman said I had to 
leave her ashore—and I just couldn't! 

Curis: Who’s Mr. Bowman? 

Witus: The new Chief Steward. 
Clara’s been aboard with me for two 
years—and I just can’t leave her here in 
a foreign country. Especially with her 
condition so delicate and all! 

Curis: Yes (ahem), I see! I see what 
you mean. Well, I hope you get away 
with it. 

Wi.uts: You 
one? 

Curis: Not a soul. As a matter of fact, 
if I don’t get my way with the Captain, 
you and I may both end up smuggling! 

(Music: Brief transition, dissolves) 

Captain (fades in): Most happy to 
have had you aboard on the trip down 
two months ago, Christopher, and I’m 
very glad you're coming along with us 
on the run back to New York. 

Curis: Thanks, Captain Wood. There 
is one thing, though. I’m having a little 
trouble with the Customs men here, and 
I wondered if you— 

Captain: I can’t do it, Christopher. 
I cabled your father this morning—told 
him I'd have done it for you if I pos- 
sibly could. He sent a request from New 
York, you know. 

Curis: Yes, I thought he would .. . I 
... wired him from upriver last week. 


... you won't tell any- 


Illustrated by Charles Beck 


Captain: I hated to refuse—but it’s 
out of the question. 

Curis: Captain Wood, I’m afraid I 
don’t follow you. 

Captain: Responsibility to the pas- 
sengers, son. We'll have women and 
children aboard—and on a liner, the 
safety of the passengers comes ahead 
of anything else. 

Curis: But with proper precautions! 

Captain: Something might happen. 
I don't know what—but something 
might. 

Curis: You've carried worse things! 

Captain: There isn’t anything worse 
—and any skipper afloat’ll bear me out. 
No, son—I simply can’t take the chance, 
and that’s final! 

(Music: Hit and out) 

Curis (narrating): Final! It wasn’t final 
if I could do anything about it. I hadn't 
come down here to spend two months 
in that stinking back country and then 
be stopped on the edge of the wharf! 
Two months of it—heat, rain, insects, 
malaria—I'd gone clear into the head- 
waters of the Orinoco. (Fading from 
mike) Traveled through country where 
every step along the jungle trail might 
be the last one... . 

(Music: Swells and dissolves. Sound 
of men on a trail) 

Curis: Oh . . . Sanchez! 

SANCHEZ (coming toward mike): Si, 
Senor Warner. 

Curis: Better start looking for a 
place to camp. Be dark in a little while. 

SANCHEZ: Si, Senor—very soon we 
turn to river, camp on rocks by water. 
This very bad country. 

Curis: This very bad country! You've 
been saying that for ten days now. 
Very bad country. 

SANCHEZ: Si, Senor Warner—this very 
bad country. 

Curis: Oh, skip it. For all the luck 
we've had so far—it might as well be 
Central Park. 

Sancuez: Central Park? I no under- 
stand. 


Two stowaways lay hiding—and one 


was an eight-foot coil of silent death 
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If we don’t— 
“Bushmaster!” 


Curis: Never mind. 

(Excited cries of 
Sounds of scrambling. ) 

Curis: Here—what’s the matter? 
Quiet now! Sanchez—what’'s wrong? 

Sancuez: There in the path! See? 
Bushmaster! 

(Music: Accents, then fades.) 

Curis (narrating): Bushmaster! The 
snake in the world! Bush- 
master—its Latin name was Lachesis 
Mutus—Mute Fate! It lay there in the 
center of the path an eight-foot length 
death—coiled loosely in an 
undulant loop, ready to strike violently 
Here was the 
one snake that would go after any ani- 
that walked—or any man. It lay 
there and watched us—not moving—not 
The 
splotch of its colors stood out like some 
horribly gaudy floormat—lying there on 
he brown background of the jungle— 


deadliest 


of silent 
at the least movement. 
mal 


afraid—ready for anything. 


waiting for someone to step on it. Here 
was what I'd come two thousand miles 
for .. . a bushmaster! 

(Sound: Pistol shot 
and out sharply as... 

Curis: Sanchez! . .*. 
that snake killed! 

SancHez: He no killed, Senor—he 
Bushmaster very smart, very 
quick—see bullet in time to dodge. 

Curis: Anyway, he’s gone! And the 
only one we've seen in five weeks! 

SANCHEZ: Oh, we find other. 
very bad country. 

Curis: Well, lay off that gun the next 
time. Don’t shoot—do you understand? 

SANCHEZ: Why you say no shoot? 
You want bushmaster. 

Curis: Sure—but I want it alive! 

SancuEez: Nombre sacristo! Senor 
Warner—you tell me you want bush- 
master, but you no say “alive”! 

Curis: You're getting two hundred 
dollars for it. 

SaANcHEz: For dead man—what is two 
hundred dollars? Tomorrow we go back 


Music: Up 


I didn’t want 


gone. 


This 


to Caracas. 

Cums (going away from mike): San- 
chez—I'll give you a thousand dollars! 

Music: Swells, then fades; Chris nar- 
rates:) It cost me fifteen hundred—but 
three days later, Sanchez brought me 
the snake in a rubber bag. He was shak- 
ing so hard I thought for a moment the 
thing had struck him» .-. -. 

SANCHEZ (excitedly): One thing you 
make sure, Senor Warner. No turn 
him Venezuela. Because he 
know I the one who catch him—and he 
know where I live! 

Curis: All right, Sanchez—I'll keep 
an eye on him. 

SANCHEZ: He know you pay me to 
catch him. All the time he watch and 
wait. You no forget that, Senor Warner 
—because he no forget . . . not ever! 


loose in 


(Music: Punctuates, and under voice) 

Curis (narrating): Well, after go- 
ing through all that trouble and danger 
—I wasn't going to let a pigheaded ship 
captain stop me at the last minute! At 
least not as long as the cables were still 
in operation between La Guaira and 
New York... . 

(Music: Swells for transition, then 
cuts as door closes and steps come in.) 

Curis (coming in): “Morning, Cap- 
tain Wood. The boy at the hotel said 
you wanted to see me. 

Captain: That’s right, Christopher. 
Uh... sit down (Sound of chair) 
Seems you weren't willing to let matters 
stand the way we left them yesterday. 

Cunts: Sorry to go over your head, 
Captain Wood—but I had to. The 
museum sent me all the way down here 
for it and I’m not going to be stopped 
by red tape. Thisll be the only live 
bushmaster ever brought to the United 
States. 

Captain: If I had my way... but, 
Got a cable from 
the head office this morning. . All 
right. Suppos? we talk about precau- 
tions. 

Curis: I'll handle it anyway you say. 

Captain: It’s got to have a stronger 
box. That crate’s too flimsy. 

Curis: It’s stronger than it looks— 
and that wire screen on top’d hold a 
wildcat. But anyway, I bought a heavy 
sea chest this morning. We'll put the 
crate inside of it. 

Captain: Sounds all right. 
lock on it? 

Curis: Heavy padlock. It’s fixed so 
the lid can be propped open a crack 
without unlocking it. The snake’s got 
to have air. 

Captain: But in dirty weather, that 
lid stays shut. I'll take no chances. 

Curis: Fair enough. 

Captain: We'll keep the thing in my 
inside cabin, where I sleep. Can’t have 
it in the baggage room. And nobody 
on board’s to know about it. 

Curis: Whatever you say, Captain. 
But we won't have any trouble. After 
all, it’s only a snake—it doesn’t have any 
magical powers. 

Captain: I saw a bushmaster in the 
zoo at Caracas once. Had it in a glass 
cage with double walls. It'd never move 
—just. lie there and look at you as long 
as you were in sight. Gave a man the 
creeps! 

Curis: I didn’t know they had a bush- 
master at the Caracas Zco. 

Captain: They don't now. Found 
the glass broken one morning, and the 
snake gone. The night watchman was 
dead. They never found out what 
happened. 

Curis: Well . . . the watchman 
must've broken the glass by accident. 


orders are orders. 


Got a 


Captain: The way they figured it- 
the glass was broken from the inside! 
(Pause) We.... sail in four hours. 

(Music: Transition . . . to sound of 
the open sea . . . music background) 

Curis (narrating): Into the Carib- 
bean—with perfect weather, and a sea 
as smooth as an inland lake. The barom 
eter dropped a little on the third day— 
but cleared up overnight, and left noth- 
ing worse than a heavy swell. But in 
spite of the calm seas and_ pleasant 
weather, I was becoming possessed 
with an ominous anxiety. I was devel- 
oping an obsessive fear of that snake! 1 
stayed clear of the passengers pretty 
much—got the habit of dropping into 
Captain Wood's quarters several times 
a day. (Sound: Door opens and 
closes. Steps) 

He kept the heavy box underneath 
his berth. I'd approach it quietly and 
shine my flashlight through the open 
crack. (Pause. Sound of two or three 
steps and stop) 

Never once could I catch that eight- 
foot devil asleep, or even excited. He'd 
be tying there half coiled, his head 
raised a little, staring out of those beady 
black eyes—waiting. He'd still be like 
that when I'd turn away to leave. (Slou 
steps) 

Maybe that’s what bothered me- 
that horrible and constant watchful 
waiting. (Sound: Door opens.) What 
in the name of heaven was he waiting 
for? 

(Sound: Door closes.) 

Wixuis (fading in): Well—hello there, 
Mr. Warner! 

Curis: Oh . 
Willis? 

Wu.us: My, but you and the Captain 
spend an awful lot of time around this 
cabin. I’m beginning to think the two 
of vou must have some guilty secret! 

Curis: Oh, no... nothing like that, 
Mother Willis . . . I don’t know about 
Captain Wood—but I . . . I certainly 
don’t have any guilty secret! 

(Music: Transition into sound; open 
toredeck of liner bucking a swell) 

Curis: Well! She's running quite a 
swell out there, Mr. Bowman! 

Bowman: Yeah—it’s a little heavy 
all right, Mr. Warner. Guess a storm 
passed through to the west of us yestet 
day when the glass dropped. 

Curts: Think it missed us, then, huh? 

BowMan: Yea—that’s what the mate 
figures. Sure stirred up some water, 
though. 

Curis (laughs): This’'ll put half the 
passengers in their bunks. 

BowMan: Makes it great for my de 
partment. Two thirds of "em will want 
a steward to hold their heads! 

Curis: They'll keep Mother Willis so 
busy she’ll—Hey! Look at that wave! 


. . how are you, Mother 
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Bowman: Huh? . . . Great Jehosa- 
phat! We're taking it on the port bow! 
Hang on! 

(Sound: Wave crashes across the 
foredeck . . . seems to shake the whole 
ship .. . and subsides.) 

Curis: Whew! Not another wave 
that size in sight. That was a freak if 
there ever was one. 

BowMan: You see ‘em like that 
sometimes—even in a calm sea. (Pause) 
Gotta get topside, Mr. Warner. Wave 
really smashed into the officers’ deck. 
Probably did some damage. .. . 

Curis: Yeah, I suppose . . . What 
did you say? 

BowMaN: Wheel companionway was 
open on the port side—bridge cabins 
musta taken a pretty bad smashing. 
They're right below the . . . Say, is 
something wrong, Mr. Warner? 

Curis: No. No—nothing at all, Mr. 
Bowman. At least I hope not! 

(Music: Attacks and holds under 
voice.) 

Curis (narrating): Of course I 
knew it was only one chance in a 
thousand—but the chances against that 
freak wave were one in a thousand, 
too! I stumbled up the companionway, 
and along the passage to the Captain’s 
cabin. 

(Music. . . . Sound of door opening) 

Wius (surprised, affably): Oh... 
come on in, Mr. Warner. 

Curis: Mother Willis! 

Wius: My, isn’t this cabin a mess? 
I'd better get some of these things out 
to dry. 

Curis: Yeah. Well, I just wanted to 
check—Where’s that box that was under 
the Captain’s bunk? 

Wiis: Oh, that! I just shoved it 
out on deck. 

Curis: What! 

Wi.us: The desk over there slid into 
it. It was all smashed. 

Curis: But the small box inside of 
it! What happened to it? 

Wituts: Oh, they were both splin- 
tered, Mr. Warner—broke wide open. 

Curis: Oh, no! 

Wiis: Why, Mister Warner—you're 
as white as a sheet! 

Curis: Mother Willis—will you go 
find Captain Wood. Tell him to... 
come down here immediately. 

Witus: Well . of course, Mr. 
Warner. (Going) I'll go tell him right 
away. 

(Sound: Door closes. Sounds as cued 
under the following: ) 

Curis (narrating): 


I pulled open 
the top drawer of the bureau beside me. 
(Drawer opening) and took out the 
Captain’s flashlight and a loaded pistol. 


(Drawer closing) Mother Willis had 
left a mop standing by the door. I put 
my foot on the head of it and snapped 
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off the handle. (Snap of handle) Every 
move I made turned into slow motion. 
I could hear my own heart beating. 
Slowly I started to search the cabin. 

(Music: Suspense motif) 

Sodden heaps of clothing were scat- 
tered around on the wet, black floor. I 
punched at them one at a time—holding 
the gun cocked—the flashlight pointing 
along the stick. Nothing. I worked 
around the room—throwing the light 
into the dark corners, back of the desk, 
under the bunk. And wherever I 
turned, I could feel those cold, unblink- 
ing eyes at my back—watching and 
waiting. (Pause) Using the stick, I 
pushed open the closet door and threw 
the light inside. Carefully I poked at 
the boxes and junk on the floor. (Pause) 
The snake was not in the closet. Inch 
by inch, I covered the entire cabin— 
and then at last I realized the horrible 
truth. 

(Sound: Door opening. 
and clip off) 

Captain: Mother Willis just told me, 
Christopher. (Door closes) So it’s hap- 
pened . . |! 

Curis: That’s right, Captain. It’s 
happened. 

Captain: I see you found the gun. 
We'd better start searching the cabin. 

Curis: Captain Wood. I . just 
finished searching it. 

Captain: Then ...! (Pause) Women, 
kids—and that thing loose on board. A 
thousand places for it to hide. Heaven 
help us! 

(Music: 
“search.” ) 

Caprain (fades in): There’s no use 
starting to blame anybody now, gentle- 
men. I didn’t call you officers in here 
to pass judgment. The thing’s done— 
and that’s that. 

Marte: You're right there, Captain. 


Music: Up 


Establish theme for the 
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Captain: What we have got to do, is 
decide how to handle it. 

Bowman: It'd be easier if we didn't 
have to tell the passengers and crew, 
sir. I've seen panics aboard ship before! 

Captain: Yes, I agree with you, Mr. 
Bowman—but I don’t quite see how 
we can avoid it. 

Mate: They gotta right to know! As 
long as that snake’s loose everybody on 
board’s in the same danger—and they 
all oughta know about it! 

Curis: Captain Wood—that thing is 
eight feet long. It can't simply crawl 
into a crack. Why don’t we make a 
quick search of the whole ship before 
we spread any alarm? 

Captain: Yes, I’ve thought of that, 
Christopher. 

Bowman: As far as I can see, the 
enly place it couldn't be is in the boilers 
or on top of the galley stove. 

Mate: It might've crawled 
board. 

Captain: We can't count on that. 
We've got to assume it’s on the ship 
somewhere. 

Marte: Yeah, and that could be any- 
where. In a coil of rope—or in a pile 
of clothes. 

BowmMaAN: Yes, or under 
woman's berth—or a baby’s crib. 

Mate: Or even in— 

Curts: You've already said it! That 
bushmaster could be anywhere. We've 
got to do something, and do it fast! 

Captain: All right. I think the best 
idea’s to make a quick search first. You 
agree to that? 

(Cast ad libs assent.) 

Captain: Then if we don't find it— 
we'll have to warn ‘he passengers. 

Curis: We've got to find it! 

(Music: Up 
voice ) 

Curis (narrating): Alone in the dim 
baggage room, I went through the same 
movements as I had earlier in the 
Captain’s cabin—gun in one hand, flash- 
light in the other, poking into every 
dark corner, behind every trunk and 
box. Since there was no one in the 
baggage room, I could keep the gun 
cocked and ready. The rest of those 
poor devils were having to do the same 
thing—barehanded! All over the ship 
the search went on. 

(Music: Up and cut off) 

Woman (fade in): Here, now, Stew- 
ard! What on earth are you doing, 
rummaging through my cabin? 

BowMan: Just—checking up, ma’am! 

Woman: Well, I'm sure there's noth- 
ing in here that has to be checked. 

BowMaN: Sorry, ma’am—Captain’s 
orders. It'll only take a few minutes. 

Woman: Well, I never heard of such 
a thing! A passenger simply doesn’t 
have any privacy at all! (Fading back 


over- 


some 


and sustained under 
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into music) I’ve travelled on a lot of 
different lines, but I’ve certainly never 
heard of anything so completely high- 
handed before ... ! 

(Music: Up and under voices.) 

Mate: Sorry, sir. Wonder if you'd 
mind moving over to the other rail? 
I’d like to look through these lockers. 

Man: Sure—go ahead. What's the 
matter... you lost something? 

Mate: No. No—just looking things 
over. 

Man: Nothing in there but life pre- 
servers. 

Mate: Yeah—that’s right. 

Man: You must be getting ready to 
sink the boat. (Laughs.) Gonna col- 
lect the insurance, eh? (Fading) Gonna 
send us all to the bottom! (Laughs.) 

(Music: Up and out) 

Curis (narrating): But not one of 
us could find that deadly shape—coiled 
in some dark corner, or outstretched 
along a window seat. Not one of us 
caught a glimpse of that horrid head, 
with its beady black, watchful eyes. 
(Fades.) It was nearly dark when we 
met together again in the chartroom. 

Captain (short fade in): Well, 
gentlemen—there’s no other way. We've 
risked all the time we can. We must 
warn the passengers! 

Mate: How'll we do it, Captain? 
Call ’em all together in the lounge? 

Captain: No. If we did anything 
like that, we’d be asking for a panic. 

BowMan: We'll get one—whether we 
ask for it or not! 

Captain: Pick a few men and go 
through the cabin decks. Tell ’em in- 
dividually—inside their cabins. Watch 
for any that act like they might cause 
trouble—and we'll keep an eye on ’em. 
Handle the crew the same way. 

(Officers ad lib agreement. Sounds of 
steps, chairs.) 

Captain (up a bit): As soon as 
you're finished—arm all the deck officers, 
and start searching again. Our only 
chance of preventing a panic is to find 
that snake! 

(Music: Sets growing tension, sus- 
tains it under voice) 

Curis (narrating): The slow night- 
mare that followed grew worse by the 
hour. None of us slept. All the ship’s 
officers not on duty, kept on with that 
endless search. Passengers locked them- 
selves in their cabins, or huddled to- 
gether in the lounges—knowing all the 
time that no spot on board could be 
called safe. Fear was a heavy fog in 
the lungs of all of us—and every light 
on the vessel burned throughout the 
night. Morning came and brought no 
relief. Terror and tension mounted by 
the hour. 

(Music: Swells, fades. 
woman sobbing) 


Sound of 


Wits: There now, Mrs. Crane. Go 
back to your cabin. The horrid thing’s 
probably crawled overboard by now. 

Woman: You're just saying that! 
You're paid to say it! You don’t know! 
Nobody does! 

Wituts: Now, now. 
going to be all right. 

Woman: If we could only get off the 
ship, they could fumigate it. Yes! That’s 
what we got to do! (Fading from mike) 
We've got to get off the ship! 

Wiuts (calling excitedly): Mr. Bow- 
man—she’s going to jump. 

Bowman (in distance): No you don’t, 
lady. 

WoMAN 
(sobbing) 

CapTaIn (coming in): 
Mr. Bowman. Get her down to her 
cabin. And whatever you do—don't 
turn her loose! 

(Music: Up and under) 

Man (fading in): You never know 
when it might strike you. You can't 


Everything's 


(distance): Let me_ go! 


Nice work, 


Seu 


NOM 4, 
Hai 


\ 


put on a coat, or move a chair without 
risking your life. Something’s gotta be 
done. It might be right here in this 
lounge! 

(Sound: Stir of fearful crowd) 

MatTE (coming in): All right, mister— 
better quiet down and take it easy. 

Man: Take it easy, huh? You're a 
great officer! Why don’t you do some- 
thing about it? That thing might be 
crawling around here right under our 
ee 

(Sound: Rise of frightened voices) 

Mate: I said shut up! Are you try- 
ing to start a riot? 

Man: I gotta right to talk! 
want to die! 
what— 

(Sound: Sock in jaw—body falling) 

(Music: Up and back under) 

Curis (narrating): The second night 
passed and morning came around again 
—a gray and rainy day that dragged by 
and then night came down again—third 
night of the terror. Again every light 


I don't 
Nobody’s gonna tell me 
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burned, and the whole ship seethed in 
the throes of incipient panic. Faced 
by a horror they'd never met on the 
sea before, crew and officers alike were 
on the verge of revolt. Passengers sat 
huddled in a trancelike stupor, ready 
to scream at the slightest unknown 
sound. 

(Music: Dissolves slowly.) 

Curis: At seven bells, I made my 
way forward to the chartroom, and 
found Captain Wood bent over a desk. 

(Sound: Door closes. Steps) 

Captain (wearily): Oh .. . hello 
Christopher. Come on in and sit down. 

Curis (on edge): It’s got to be some- 
where, Captain Wood! It’s got to be! 

Captain: I don’t know. You could 
search this ship for six months, and 
never touch all the hiding places aboard. 
If we can only hold out for two more 
days—we'll be in port. 

Curis: What’s your home office say? 

Captain: Here’s the latest wireless 
from "em. “Keep calm—and keep com- 
ing.” Huh! What else can we do? How 
is it below? 

Curis: Pretty bad. Anything could 
happen. 

Captain: Yeah, that’s why | took the 
guns away from the men. One pistol 
shot, and we'd have a riot on our hands. 

Curis: The whole thing’s my fault, 
Captain Wood! That’s what I can't 
forget! 

Captain: Take it easy, son. 

Curis: If there was only some way I 
could pay for it myself. Alone! 

CapTain: No—I know how you feel. 
But it’s no more your fault than mine, 
or the man who asked you to bring that 
snake back . . . alive. Nobody planned 
this. You'd better try to get a little 
sleep. 

Cunis: Sleep! 

Captain: Mr. Bowman made some 
coffee down in the steward’s galley 
awhile ago. Better go on down and get 
yourself a cup—then rest for a couple 
hours. 

Curis: Rest—I can't rest! 

Captain: Christopher—it’s not going 
to help anything if you stumble through 
a hatch half asleep—and break your 
neck. Go on and get some coffee. One 
way or another we've got to hold out for 
two more days. 

(Music: Transition, and dissolves.) 

(Sound: Door closing and steps un- 
der . . . other sounds as cued) 


Curis (narrating): The light was on 
in the steward’s galley—and the coffee 
pot was standing on the stove (Steps 


stop.) It was still warm, so I didn’t 
bother to heat it. (Pouring) I poured 
out a cup... (Steps) carried it over 
and set it on the porcelain table top in 
the center of the room. | started to light 
a cigarette. The door of the pan cup- 
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board beneath the sink was standing 
slightly ajar, and I happened to glance 
toward it. I dropped the cigarette and 
moved slowly backward. I'd found the 
bushmaster! 

(Music: Accents and continues softly, 
movement slow and tense.) 

Curis: As I moved, the snake slid 
out of the cupboard in a single sinuous 
slide—and drew back into a loose coil 
on the galley floor—never taking his 
eyes off me. I backed slowly away— 
waiting any moment for that deadly, 
slithering strike. How had he known 
it was me? He'd stayed quiet when 
Bowman was here. How had he picked 
the first time in five days that I was 
without.a gun? My hands touched the 
wall behind me and I stopped, in terror. 
. . . The call button and door were on 
the far side of the room. I’d backed 
into a dead end! I stared at the snake 
in fascination—expecting any moment 
the ripping slash of those poisoned 
fangs. The lethal coils tightened a lit- 
tle—then were still again. Ten million 
years of evolution to produce this mo- 
ment! Homo sapiens versus Lachesis 
Mutus—a man against mute fate. And 
all the odds were on. . . fate. I knew 
then that I was going to die! 

(Music: Long chord and clip off) 

Curis: I could feel the sweat run 
down between the wall and the palms of 
my hands pressing against it. My skin 
crawled and twitched, and the pit of 
my stomach was cold as ice. There 
was no sound but the rush of blood in 
my ears. The snake shifted again— 
drawing into a tighter coil—always 
tighter. Why didn’t the devil get it 
over with? Then. . . for an instant his 
head veered away. Something moved 
by the stove. I didn’t dare turn to 
look at it. Slowly it moved out into 
my line of vision. It was a cat! That 
scrawny cat that Mother Willis sneaked 
aboard in La Guaira! 

Cat: (a low, threatening growl) 

Curis: Its back was arched, and 
every hair stood on end.. It moved stiff- 
legged now, walking in a half circle 
around the snake. The bushmaster 
moved slowly and kept watching the 
cat. He tightened—he was going to 
strike at any second. 

(Sound: Thud of striking snake, and 
scrape as it recovers ) 

Cat: (Snarl and spit .. . then back 
to the low growl) 

Curis: He struck and missed—the cat 
was barely out of reach. Now she was 
walking back and forth again. She 
was asking to die. 

(Sound: Thud and recovery) 

Cart: (Snarl, spit, and back to growl) 

Curis: Missed again—by a fraction 
of an inch. He was striking now with- 
out even going to a full coill 


(Sound: Thud and recovery) 

Cat: (Snarl, spit, growl) 

Curis: Missed! Again and again— 
always missing by the barest margin. 
Each time the cat danced barely out of 
reach—and each time she countered 
with one precise spat of a dainty paw— 
bracing her skinny frame on three stiff 
legs. And then suddenly I realized 
what she was doing! 

(Sound: Thud and recovery) 

Cat: (Snarl, spit, growl) 

Curis: The bushmaster was tiring— 
and one strike was just an instant slow. 
But in that split second, sharp claws 
raked across the evil head and ripped 
out both the lidless eyes. The cat had 
deliberately blinded the snake! 

(Sound: Repeated thuds of struggle) 

Cat: (Snarling, spitting) 

Curis: He didn’t bother to coil now 
—but slid after her in a fury—striking 
wildly but always missing. And every 
strike was a little slower than the last 
one. Until finally— 

(Sound: The thuds change to the 
frantic scraping of a heavy snake.) 

Cat: (The sustained growl is muffled. 
The cat’s got a mouthful of snake.) 

Curis: As the snake’s neck stretched 
out at the end of a strike—the cat made 
one leap and sank her razor-sharp teeth 
just back of the ugly head—sank ’em 
until they crunched bone with tooth 
and claw. She clung, as the monstrous 
snake flailed and lashed on the floor 

. Striving to get those hideous coils 
around her, trying to break her hold, 
to shake off the slow and certain para- 
lyzing death . . . (Sound and cat out) 
that gradually crept over him, and at 
last stilled his struggles forever! 

(Pause. Music) 

Curis: I took a deep breath—the first 
in minutes—the cat lay on her side on 
the floor, panting—resting from the 
fight just over. She had a right to rest. 
That mangy, brave, beautiful alley cat 
had just saved my life—and maybe others 
as well. But as I turned toward the 
stove—I suddenly became very humble, 
and I knew all at once what a small 
thing a human being really is. There 
were three reasons why that cat had 
fought and killed the world’s deadliest 
snake. And those three reasons came 
tottering out from under the stove on 
shaky little legs—three kittens with their 
eves bright with wonder and their tails 
stiff as pokers. Up on the decks, hun- 
dreds of passengers would sigh with 
relief at the news that the days and 
nights of terror were ended. They could 
wait a little longer. (Pause) I pulled 
open the doors of the cabinet, and 
found a can of milk. Then I dropped 
down on my knees . . . on the floor of 
the galley. 

(Music: Swells to curtain.) 











About "Annapurna’... 


By James Ramsey Uliman, Writer and Explorer 


THIS is a thrilling story, a gallant and moving 
story, in some ways a terrible story, and long after 
higher summits are reached (which they will be) 
and Annapurna has become just “another peak,” it 
will be remembered and honored in the annals of 
mountaineering. ° 

In large measure, of course, this will be because 
of the actual achievement of the expedition. But 
partly, too, I think, it will be because of this book. For 
Herzog’s Annapurna, I am willing to prophesy, will 
become one of the classics of climbing literature. 

Most Himalayan chronicles are records of failure. 
This is one of triumph, but of triumph at a higher 
price than that of many defeats. 


*Six months after this review appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review two members of the British 
team led by Col. Sir John Hunt succeeded in reaching 
the top of Mt. Everest, the highest mountain in the world 
Mt. Everest is 29,610 feet above sea level, about 3,000 feet 
higher than Annapurna. Nevertheless Annapurna remains 
the first summit to be climbed of the very highest moun- 
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Beginning with the usual preparations and travels 
—substantially identical for all expeditions—it soon 
strikes out into its own route, and its own mood, as 
the climbers move up through Nepal into wild, hid- 
den country never before seen by white men. 

Annapurna is still one of the magic circle of “Eight- 
thousanders.” These are the handful of earth’s moun- 
tains which rise to a height of more than eight thou- 
sand meters (26,247 feet), and in that spring of 1950 
not one of them had been conquered. 

The attacking phase of the climb was carried off 
with brilliant success. They reconnoitered, packed up 
their loads, established a base camp, reconnoitered 
still higher. 

Within a few weeks, blessed by good weather and 
the continued fitness of both climbers and porters, 
they had pitched a chain of smaller camps far up the 
flank of the mountain and were ready for the assau!t 
on the summit. This was accomplished by Herzog 
himself, with a single companion, Louis Lachenal. 

But while their luck had held thus far, it was now 
gone for good; and what, for most expeditions, is the 
climax was for them barely the beginning of their 
adventure—and ordeal. The greatest of their achieve- 
ments, as it turned out, was to be, not the ascent, 


tains in the world. 


but the descent of Annapurna. ... 


ANNAPURNA 


Six men made up the assault team of 
the French Expedition that set out April, 
1950, to conquer Annapurna. They were 
challenging one of the highest peaks of 
the mighty Himalaya range that towers 
on the border of India, Nepal, and 
Tibet. “No better men could be found 
in all of France,” writes their leader, 
Maurice Herzog, of his colleagues. “No 
one disputed our choice—not even se- 
cretly. If a vote had been taken among 
all climbers, the same names would 
have been selected. . . .” 

A few weeks later the expedition had 
set up a base camp at the foot of the 
mountain. The men then doggedly estab- 
lished a string of higher and higher 
camps. 

It was a race against time. The mon- 
soon storms would be upon them in a 
few days. In groups of two, accompa- 
nied by Nepalese porters, the assault 
team planned to head for the icy site of 
Camp IV (23,500 ft.)—and then for the 
top. 

The first party was turned back by 
cruel weather and the strain of fighting 
upward at high altitude. Without hesi- 
tation Maurice Herzog and Louis (Bis- 
cante) Lachenal took up the challenge. 
With two porters they reached Camp IV. 
The next day they succeeded in anchor- 


Book Excerpt: The undefeated mountain yielded 


to man’s courage—but it exacted a terrible price 


By MAURICE HERZOG 


ing a tent on a precarious new site, 
Camp VY. The porters returned. Herzog 
and Lachenal remained alone—in the 
solitary and darkening world of ice and 
snow and wind... . 


OT a word did Lachenal and I 

speak. Our silence had something 
heavy and obsessive about it. This time 
we would not turn back. 

It would be a grim night. The site 
was dangerous and the ground unstabie. 
Blown by the wind, the snow slid down 
the slope and piled up above our shel- 
ter. We hoped it would not weigh too 
much on the tent. We had no illusions. 
We said nothing but we both feared 
that the edge of the platform would 
collapse and carry the tent away. 

Our minds worked slowly during this 

Reprinted by permission from the book 


Annapurna, by Maurice Herzog. Copyright, 
1952, by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 


last night before the final assault. I had 
great difficulty in concentrating and | 
couldn't get up an interest in anything 
Conversation languished. With great 
effort, and only because we urged each 
other on, we managed to make some tea 
on the stove and swallow our pills with 
military discipline. [At this altitude] it 
was impossible to swallow any food 
down at all. 

A fierce wind sprang up and the ten 
flapped noisily. Several times we feared 
that the wind would blow the tent away 
and at each gust we clung to the poles 
as a drowning man clings to a plank. It 
began to snow; the storm howled and 
moaned around us. The air was fraught 
with terror, and in the end we became 
terrified, too. 

Every movement at this altitude de 
manded a tremendous effort of wil! 
There was no question of undressing 
Pushing our boots to the bottom of ou 
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sleeping-bags [to keep them from freez- 
ing], we tucked ourselves in. 

Lachenal settled s.nselt 
side of the tent while I curled up aginst 
the slope. It wasn’t pleasant for cit er 
of us. Lachenal, on the edge of the pre- 
carious platform, felt as though he were 
slipping off into space, while I was 
threatened with suffocation under the 
snow which slid down and piled up per- 
sistently on the roof of the tent. 

“It’s made of nylon, and it’s elastic,” 


on the outer 


I tried to reassure Lachenal, “otherwise 
Nuts! 


I've forgotten to put my camera inside 


the fabric would give way. 


my sleeping-bag.” 

I stretched out a hand for the pre 
cious object and slid it down beside me 
to the bottom of my sack, which was 
uready cluttered up with my boots. 

What a night! Lachenal slid further 
and further towards the edge, and I felt 
more and more suffocated. We looked at 
the time repeatedly. The situation was 
beginning to be alarming. I could no 
longer breathe. The weight of the snow 
was literally crushing me. Like a boxer 
on guard I held both arms to my chest 
and so made a small space which 
lowed me to expand my lungs. 

The noise of the wind was ear split- 
ting, and every onslaught was accom- 
panied by a high-pitched whistling. The 
tent poles bent over dangerously, while 
with the strength of desperation we 
tried to hold them in place. Why the 
tent was not blown down, I don’t know. 
Our very worst Alpine bivouacs® were 
nothing compared with this unequal and 
exhausting struggle. 

We were worn out and utterly weary, 
but the storm saw to it that we were 
kept wide awake. .. . 


Clinging to the Tent Poles 


The first light of dawn found us still 
clinging to the tent poles at Camp V. 
Gradually the wind abated, and with 
daylight, died away altogether. I made 
desperate attempts to push back the 
soft, icv stuff which stifled me. My men- 
tal powers were numbed: thinking was 
an effort, and we did not exchange a 
single word. 

To everyone who reached it, Camp V 
became one of the worst memories of 
his life. We had only one thought— 
to get away. We should have waited for 
the first rays of the sun, but at half-past 
five we felt we couldn't stick it any 
longer. 

“Let’s go, Biscante,” I muttered. 
“Can't stay here a minute longer.” 

“Yes, let’s go,” repeated Lachenal. 

Which of us would have the energy 
to make tea? Neither of us could face up 
to it. It couldn’t be helped—we would 
just have to go without. It was quite 


*Campings 


hard enough work to get ourselves and 
our boots out of our sleeping-bags—and 
the boots were frozen stiff so that we 
got them on only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

very movement made us terribly 
breathless. We felt as if we were being 
stifled. Our gaiters®°® were stiff as a 
board, but I succeeded in lacing mine 
up; Lachenal couldn’t manage his. 

“No need for the rope, eh?” 

“No need,” replied Lachenal. 

That was two pounds saved. I pushed 
a tube of condensed milk, some candy 
aml a pair of socks into my sack; one 
never knew, the socks might come in 
useful—they might even do as [mittens 
in an emergency]. For the time being I 
stuffed them with first-aid equipment. 

The camera was loaded with a black 
and white film; I had a color film in re- 
serve. I pulled the movie camera out 
from the bottom of my sleeping-bag, 
wound it up and tried letting it run 
without film. There was a little click, 
then it stopped and jammed. 

“Bad luck after bringing it so far,” 
said Lachenal. 

In spite of our photographer's pre- 
cautions to lubricate it with special 
grease, the intense cold, even inside the 
sleeping-bag, had frozen it. I left it at 
the camp rather sadly: I had looked for- 
ward to taking it to the top. I had used 
it up to 24,600 feet. 

We went outside and put on our 


**Ankle coverings to keep snow out of 
boots 


crampons,t which we kept on all day. 
We wore as many clothes as possible. 
At six o'clock we started off. 

It was brilliantly fine, but also very 
cold. Our super-lightweight crampons 
bit deep into the steep slopes of ice and 
hard snow up which lay the first stage 
of our climb. 

Sometimes the hard crust bore our 
weight, but at others we broke through 
and sank into soft powder snow which 
made progress exhausting. We took turns 
in making the track and often stopped 
without any word having :passed_be- 
tween us. Each of us lived in a closed 
and private world of his own. I was sus- 
picious of my mental processes; my 
mind was working very slowly. It was 
easiest just to stick to one thought at a 
time—safest, too. 

The cold was penetrating; for all our 

special eiderdown clothing we felt as if 
we'd nothing on. Whenever we halted, 
we stamped our feet hard. Lachenal 
went as far as to take off one boot 
which was a bit tight; he was in terror 
of frostbite. 
“IT don’t want to be like Lambert,” he 
said. Raymond Lambert, a Geneva 
guide, had to have all his toes ampu- 
tated after an eventful climb during 
which he got his feet frostbitten. While 
Lachenal rubbed himself hard, I looked 
at the summits all around us; already 
we overtopped them all... . 

+Crampons are metal frames with spikes 


which fit over the soles of boots and are used 
for climbing on ice or hard snow. 


All photos from movie A snmapuraa 


Five of the seven-man team: I. to r., Lachenal, Oudot, Rebuffat, Herzog, and Schatz. 
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The going was incredibly exhausting, 
and every step was a struggle of mind 
over matter. Lachenal continued to 
complain of his feet. “I can’t feel any- 
thing. I think I’m beginning to get frost- 
bite.” And once again he undid his boot. 

I began to be seriously worried. I 
realized very well the risk we were run- 
ning; I knew from experience how 
quickly frostbite can set in if one is not 
extremely careful. Nor was Lachenal 
under any illusions. “We're in danger of 
having frozen feet. Do you think it’s 
worth it?” 

This was most disturbing. It was my 
responsibility as leader to think of the 
others. There was no doubt about frost- 
bite being a very real danger. Did Anna- 
purna justify such risks? That was the 
question I asked myself; it continued to 
worry me. 

Lachenal had laced his boots up 
again, and once more we continued to 
force our way through the exhausting 
snow. The whole of the Sickle glacier 
was now in view, bathed in light. We 
still had a long way to go to cross it, 
and then there was that rock band— 
would we find a gap in it? 

My feet, like Lachenal’s, were very 
cold and I continued to wriggle ray toes, 


even when we were moving. I could not 


feel them, but that was nothing new in 
the mountains, and if I kept on moving 
them it would keep the circulation going. 


“Lachenal Grabbed Me.. .” 


Lachenal appeared to me as a sort of 
specter—he was alone in his world, I in 
mine. Even through dark glasses the 
snow was blinding—the sun beating 
straight down on the ice. We looked 
down upon precipitous ridges which 
dropped away into space, and upon tiny 
glaciers far, far below. Familiar peaks 
soared arrow-like into the sky. Suddenly 
Lachenal grabbed me: 

“If I go back, what will you do?” 

A whole sequence of pictures flashed 
through my head: the days of marching 
in sweltering heat, the hard climbs we 
had overcome, the tremendous efforts 
we had all made to lay siege to the 
mountain, the daily heroism of all my 
friends in establishing the camps. Now 
we were nearing our goal. In an hour or 
two, perhaps, victory would be ours. 
Must we give up? Impossible! My whole 
being revolted against the idea. I had 
made up my mind, irrevocably. Today 
we were consecrating an ideal, and no 
sacrifice was too great. I heard my voice 
clearly: 

“I should go on by myself.” 

I would go alone. If he wished to go 
down it was not for me to stop him. He 
must make his own choice freely. 

“Then I'll follow you.” 

The die was cast. I was no longer anx- 
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ious. Nothing could stop us now from 
getting to the top. The psychological 
atmosphere changed with these few 
words, and we went forward now as 
brothers. 

I felt as though I were plunging into 
something new. I had the strangest and 
most vivid impressions, such as I had 
never before known ir the mountains. 
Al. sense of exertion was gone, as though 
there were no longer any gravity. This 
landscape—these were not the mountains 
I knew: they were the mountains of my 
dreams. 

The snow, sprinkled over every rock 
and gleaming in the sun, was of a radi- 
ant beauty that touched me to the 
heart. I had never seen such complete 
transparency, and I was living in a 
world of crystal. Sounds were indistinct, 
and the atmosphere was like cotton 
wool, 

An astonishing happiness welled up 
in me, but I could not define it. Every- 
thing was so new. It was not in the least 
like anything I had known in the Alps. 
This was quite different. An enormous 
gulf was between me and the world. 
This was a different universe—withered, 
desert, lifeless; a fantastic universe 
where the presence of man was not fore- 
seen, perhaps not desired. We were 
overstepping a boundary, and yet we 
had no fear as we continued upward. 
Something clutched at my heart... . 
Did Lachenal share these feelings? 

The summit ridge drew nearer, and 
we reached the foot of the ultimate rock 
band. The slope was very steep and the 
snow now interspersed with rocks. 

“Couloir!”* 

A finger pointed. The whispered word 
from one to another indicated the key 
to the rocks—the last line of defense. 

“What luck!” 


*A couloir is a gully or crack in the moun- 
tainside. 
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The couloir up the rocks was steep 
but possible. 

The sky was a deep sapphire blue. 
With a great effort we edged over to the 
right, avoiding the rocks; we preferred 
to keep to the snow on account of our 
crampons and it was not long before we 
set foot in the covloir. It was fairly 
steep, and we had a minute’s hesitation. 
Should we have enough strength left to 
overcome this finai obstacle? 

Fortunately the snow was hard, and 
by kicking steps we were able to man- 
age, thanks to our crampons. A false 
move would have been fatal. There was 
no need to make handholds—our axes, 
driven in as far as possible, served us 
for an anchor. 

Lifting our eyes occasionally from the 
slope, we saw the couloir opening out 
onto .. . well, we didn’t quite know, 
probably a ridge. But where was the 
top—left or right? 

Stopping at every step and leaning on 
our axes, we tried to recover our breath 
and to calm down our racing hearts, 
which were thumping as though they 
would burst. We knew we were there 
now—that nothing could stop us. No 
need to exchange looks—each of us 
would have read the same determination 
in the other’s eyes. A slight detour to 
the left, a few more steps—the summit 
ridge came gradually nearer—a few 
rocks to avoid. We dragged ourselves 
up. Could we possibly be there? 

Yes! 

A fierce and savage wind tore at us. 

We were on top of Annapurna! 26,493 
feet. Our hearts overflowed with an un- 
speakable happiness. 

“If only the others could know. . 

If only everyone could know! 

The summit was a corniced crest of 
ice, and the precipices on the far side 
which plunged vertically down beneath 
us were terrifying, unfathomable. There 
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could be few other mountains in the 
world like this. Clouds floated halfway 
down, concealing the gentle, fertile val- 
ley below. Above us there was nothing! 

Our mission was accomplished. But 
at the time we had accomplished some- 
thing infinitely greater. How wonderful 
life would now become! What an incon- 
ceivable experience it is to attain one’s 
ideal and, at the very same moment, to 
fulfill oneself. I was stirred to the depths 
of my being. Never had I felt happiness 
like this—so intense and yet so pure. 
That brown rock, the highest of them 
all, that ridge of ice—were these the 
goals of a lifetime? Or were they, rather, 
the limits of man’s pride? 

“Well, what going 
Lachenal shook me. 

“One minute, | must take some pho- 
tographs.” 

“Hurry up!” 

I fumbled feverishly in my_ sack, 
pulled out the camera, took out the 
little French flag which was right at the 
bottom, and the pennants. Useless ges- 
tures, no doubt, but something more 
than symbols—eloquent tokens of affec 
tion and good will. I tied the strips of 
material—stained by sweat and by the 
food in the sacks—to the shaft of my ice- 
axe, the only flagstaff at hand. Then I 
focused my camera on Lachenal. 

“Now, will you take me?” 

“Hand _ it 
Lachenal. 


about down?” 


over—hurry up!” said 

He took several pictures and then 
handed me back the camera. I loaded a 
color-film and we repeated the process 
to be certain of bringing back records 
to be cherished in the future. 

“Are you mad?” asked Lachenal. “We 
haven’t a minute to lose: we must go 
down at once.” 


Not a Minute to Lose 


And in fact a glance round showed 
me that the weather was no longer 
gloriously fine as it had been in the 
morning. Lachenal was becoming impa- 
tient. 

“We must go down!” 

He was right. His was the reaction of 
the mountaineer who knows his own do- 
main. But I just could not accustom 
myself to the idea that we had won our 
victory. It seemed inconceivable that we 
should have trodden 
snows. 


those summit 

It was impossible to build a cairn’; 
there were no stones; everything was 
frozen. Lachenal stamped his feet; he 
felt them freezing. I felt mine freezing, 
too, but paid little attention. The high- 
est mountain to be climbed by man lay 
under our feet! The names of our 
predecessors on these heights raced 


*A heap of stones to stand as a monument 
of the climb. 


Two sherpas—native porters—make tea on the snowy perch of Camp Ill, 21,650 ft. up. 


through my mind: Mummery, Mallory 
and Irvine, Bauer, Welzenbach, Tilman, 
Shipton—how many had found on these 
mountains what, to them, was the finest 
end of all? 

My joy was touched with humility. 
It was not just one party that had 
climbed Annapurna today, but a whole 
expedition. I thought of all the others 
in the camps perched on the slopes at 
our feet, and I knew it was because of 
their efforts and their sacrifices that we 
had succeeded. There are times when 
the most complicated actions are sud- 
denly summed up with illuminating 
clarity: so it was with this irresistible 
upward surge which had landed us two 
here. 

Pictures passed through my mind— 
the valley where I spent the most mar- 
velous moments of my childhood; Mont 
Blanc [Switzerland’s highest peak], 
which so tremendously impressed me! 


I was a child when I first saw “the Mont 
Blanc people” coming home, and to me 
there was a queer look about them; a 
strange light shone in their eyes. 

“Come on, straight down,” called 
Lachenal. 

He had already done up his sack and 
started going down. I did up my sack, 
put on my gloves and my glasses, seized 
my ice-axe; one look around and I, too, 
hurried down the slope. Before disap- 
pearing into the couloir I gave one last 
look at the summit which would hence- 
forth be all our joy and all our consola- 
tion. 

Lachenal was already far below; he 
had reached the foot of the couloir. I 
hurried down in his tracks. I went as 
fast as I could, but it was dangerous 
going. At every step one had to take 
care that the snow did not break away 
beneath one’s weight. Lachenal, going 
faster than I thought he was capable of, 
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was now on the long traverse. It was 
my turn to cross the area of mixed rock 
and snow. At last I reached the foot of 
the rock-band. I had hurried and I was 
out of breath. I undid my sack. What 
had I been going to do? I couldn't say. 

“My gloves!” 

Before I had time to bend over, | 
saw them slide and roll. They went fur- 
ther and further straight down the slope. 
I remained where I was, quite stunned. 
I watched them rolling down slowly, 
with no appearance of stopping. The 
movement of those gloves was engraved 
in my sight as something irredeemable, 
against which I was powerless. The 
consequences might be most serious. 
What was I to do? 

“Quickly, down to Camp V.” 

Rebuffat and Terray® would be there. 
My concern like magic. I 
now had a fixed objective again: to 
reach the camp. Never for a minute did 
it occur to me to use as gloves the 
socks which I always carry in reserve 
for just such a mishap as this. 

On | went, trying to catch up with 
Lachenal. It had been two o’clock when 
we reached the summit; we had started 
out at six in the morning, but I had to 
admit that I had lost all sense of time. 
I felt as if I were running, whereas in 
actual fact I was walking normally, per- 
haps rather slowly, and I had to keep 
stonping to get my breath. 

The sky was now covered with clouds, 
everything had become gray and dirty- 
looking. An icy wind sprang up, boding 
no good. We must push on! But where 
was Lachenal? I spotted him a couple 
of hundred yards away, looking as if he 
was never going to stop. 

The clouds grew thicker and came 
right down over us; the wind blew 
stronger, but I did not suffer from the 
cold. Perhaps the descent had restored 
my circulation. Would I be able to find 
the tent in the mist? 

Lachenal disappeared from time to 
time, and then the mist was so thick I 
lost sight of him altogether. I kept going 
at the same speed, as fast as my breath- 
ing would allow. 

The slope was now steeper; a few 
patches of bare ice followed the 
smooth stretches of snow. A good sign— 
I was nearing the camp. How difficult 
to find one’s way in thick mist! I kept 
the course which I had set by the 
steepest angle of the slope. The ground 
was broken; with my crampons I went 
straight down walls of bare ice. There 
were some patches ahead—a few more 
steps. It was the camp all right, but 
there were two tents! 

So Rebuffat and Terray had come up. 
What a mercy! I should be able to tell 
them that we had been successfu: that 


dissolved 


*Two other members of the assault team. 
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we were returning from the top. How 
thrilled they would be! 

I got there, dropping down from 
above. The platform had been extended, 
and the two tents were facing each 
other. I tripped over one of the guy- 
ropes of the first tent; there was move- 
ment inside, they had heard me. 
Rebuffat and Terray put their heads out. 

“We've made it. We're back from 
Annapurna!” 


Downward Plunge 


Rebuffat and Terray 
news with great excitement. 

“But what about Biscante?” 
Terray anxiously. 

“He won't be long. He was just in 
front of me! What a day—started out 
at six this morning—didn't stop . . . got 
up at last.” 

Words failed me. I had so much to 
say. The sight of familiar faces dis- 
pelled the strange feeling that I had 
experienced since morning, and I be- 
came, once more, just a mountaineer. 

Terray, who was speechless with de- 
light, wrung my hands. Then the smile 


received the 


asked 
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vanished from his face: “Maurice—your 
hands!” 

There was an uneasy silence. I had 
forgotten that I had lost my gloves 
my fingers were violet and white and 
hard as wood. The other two stared at 
them in dismay—they realized the full 
seriousness of the injury. But, still bliss- 
fully floating on a sea of joy remote 
from reality, I leaned over toward Ter 
ray and said, confidentially, “You're in 
such splendid form, and you've done so 
marvelously, it’s absolutely tragic you 
didn’t come up there with us!” 

“My dear Maurice, you've got up, 
and that’s a victory for the whole lot of 
us.” 

I nearly burst with happiness. How 
could I tell him all that his answer 
meant to me? This victory was not just 
one man’s achievement, a matter for 
personal pride; no—and Terray was the 
first to understand this—it was a victory 
for us all, a victory for mankind itself. 

“Hi! Help! Help!” 

“Biscante!” exclaimed the others. 

Still half intoxicated and remote from 
realitv I had heard nothing. Terray felt 


“The injured were carried—mostly on men’s backs—all the way out to civilization.” 
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a chill at his heart, and his thoughts 
Hew to his partner on so many unfor- 
gettable climbs; together they had so 
often skirted death, and won so many 
splendid victories. Putting his head out, 
and seeing Lachenal clinging to the 
slope a hundred yards lower down, he 


ciressed in frantic haste. 

Out he went. But the slope was bare 
now; Lachenal had disappeared. Terray 
was horribly frightened, and he could 
only utter unintelligible cries. It was a 
ghastly moment for him. A violent wind 
sent the mist tearing by. Under the 
stress of emotion Terray had not real- 
ized how it falsified distances. 

“Biscante! Biscante!” 

He had spotted him, through a rift in 
the mist, lying on the slope much lower 
down than he had thought. Terray set 
his teeth, and glissaded® down like a 
madman. How would he be able to 
brake without crampons, on the wind- 
hardened snow? 

But Terray was a first-class skier, and 
with a jump turn he stopped beside 
Lachenal, who was suffering from con- 
cussion after a tremendous fall. In a 
state of collapse, with no ice-axe, or 
gloves, and only one crampon, he gazed 
vacantly around him. 

“My feet are frost-bitten. Take me 
down... take me down.. .” 

“It can’t be done,” said Terray sor- 
rowfully. “Can't you see we're in the 
middle of a storm. It'll be dark 
soon.” 

Meanwhile I had gone into Rebuffat’s 
tent. He was appalled at the sight of 
my hands and, as rather incoherently I 
told him what we had done, he took 
a piece of rope and began flicking my 
fingers. Then he took off my boots with 
great difficulty for my feet were swollen, 
and beat my feet and rubbed me. We 
soon heard Terray giving Lachenal the 
same treatment in the other tent. 

For our comrades it was a tragic 
moment: Annapurna was conquered, 
and the first eight-thousander had been 
climbed. Every one of us had been 
ready to sacrifice everything for this. 
Yet, as they looked at our feet and 
hands, what can Terray and Rebuffat 
have felt? 

Outside the storm howled and the 
snow was still falling. The mist grew 
thick and darkness came. As on the 
previous night, we had to cling to the 
poles to prevent the tents being carried 
away by the wind. The only two air- 
mattresses were given to Lachenal and 
myself while Terray and Rebuffat both 
sat on ropes, rucksacks, and provisions 
to keep themselves off the snow. 

They rubbed, slapped and beat us 
with a rope. Sometimes the blow fell on 
the living flesh, and howls arose from 
both tents. Rebuffat persevered; it was 


*To glissade means to slide rapidly down 
a snow slope, sitting or standing 
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essential to continue, painful as it was. 
Gradually life returned to my feet as 
well as to my hands, and circulation 
started again. Lachenal, too, found that 
feeling was returning. 

Now Terray summoned up the energy 
to prepare some hot drinks. He called 
to Rebuffat that he would pass him a 
mug, so two hands stretched out to- 
wards each other between the two tents 
and were instantly covered with snow. 
The liquid was boiling though scarcely 
more than 60° centigrade. I swallowed 
it greedily and felt infinitely better. 

The night was absolutely terrible. 
Frightful onslaughts of wind battered 
us incessantly, while the never-ceasing 
snow piled up on the tents. 

Lying half unconscious I was scarcely 
aware of the passage of time. There 
were moments when I was able to see 
our situation in its true dramatic light, 
but the rest of the time I was plunged 
in an inexplicable stupor with no 
thought for the consequences of our 
victory. 

As the night wore on the snow lay 
heavier on the tent, and once again I 
had the frightful feeling of being slowly 
and silently asphyxiated. It was much 
worse than the previous night. ... 

“Rebuffat! Gaston! Gaston!” 

I recognized Terray’s voice. 

“Time to be off!” 

I heard the sounds without grasping 
their meaning. Was it light already? 
I was not in the least surprised that the 
other two had given up all thought of 
going to the top, and I did not at all 
grasp the measure of their sacrifice. 

Outside the storm redoubled in vio- 
lence. The tent shook and the fabric 
flapped alarmingly. It had usually been 
fine in the mornings: did this mean the 
monsoon was upon us? We knew it was 
not far off—could this be its first on- 
slaught? 

Lachenal and Terray were already 
outside. 

“We're going down!” they shouted. 

Rebuffat tied me on the rope and we 
went out. We were blinded by the 


squalls of snow and we could not hear 
each other a yard away. 

There were no tracks to show us the 
way, but it was engraved on all our 
minds—straight down the slope for 400 
yards, then to the left for 150 yards to 
get to Camp IV.... A wall of seracs®*® 
brought us up short. 

“It’s to the left,” I said. 

Somebody else thought it was to the 
right. We started going down again. 
The snow fell in big flakes. The mist 
was thick. The mist, the falling snow- 
fiakes, the carpet of snow, all merged 
into a whitish tone and confused our 
vision. The towering outlines of the 
seracs took on fantastic shapes and 
seemed to move slowly around us... . 


“a 


“Other Annapurnas. . 
[They were hopelessly lost in a 
driving blizzard. That night they spent 
huddled in a cave in the snow. Their 
hands and feet were numb. For Lach- 
enal and Herzog, already in serious 
condition, the situation was perilous. 

“An avalanche buried their boots, 
which they had taken off while resting, 
and for an hour they scrambled in their 
stocking feet. A second avalanche al- 
most carried them thousands of feet to 
the glacier below. Groping and ex- 
hausted, they were providentially found 
at last by searchers from the lower 
camps. 

“For Herzog and Lachenal, however, 
the worst was still to come. They had to 
be carvied—mostly on men’s backs—all 
the way out to civilization. Luckily the 
expedition had a doctor; else Herzog, 
at least, would certainly have died... . 
By the time they reached India, Lach- 
enal had lost all his toes, Herzog all his 
toes and fingers. .. .” In summing up 
his experience, Herzog writes: ] 

Rocked in my stretcher, 1 meditated 
on our adventure now drawing to a 
close, and on our unexpected victory. 

One always talks of the ideal as a 
goal towards which one strives but 
which one never reaches. For every 
one of us, Annapurna was an ideal that 
had been realized. 

In our youth the mountains had been 
a natural field of activity. Playing on 
the frontiers of life and death, we had 
found the freedom for which we were 
blindly groping and which was as neces- 
sary to us as bread, The mountains had 
bestowed on us their beauties, and we 
adored them with a child’s simplicity 
and revered them with a monk’s venera- 
tion. 

Annapurna, to which we had gone 
empty-handed, was a treasure on which 
we should live the rest of our days. 
With this realization we turn the page; 
a new life begins. 

There are other Annapurnas in the 
lives of men. 


**A serac is a pinnacle of ice. 
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One hearty chuckle sometimes makes a point quicker than 
a trainload of speeches and articles. On this page we present 
a number of good laughs about life behind the Iron Curtain. 
And the interesting thing about these stories is that they all 
originated behind the Curtain. 

As soon as such jokes find their way into Western Europe— 
most of them are brought in by refugees+they are picked 
un by the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe and 
beamed right back where they came from to give them wider 
and faster circulation. So here’s a sampling of some of the 
pointed humor that’s escaping from behind the Iron Curtain 


countries these davs 


Business Zooms 


Our first story was reported by Harry Kenney of the 
Christian Science Monitor. A businessman was ushered into 
the office of the director of a model factory in the U. S. S. R. 
At once he noticed an imposing production chart hanging 
on the wall. The director followed his gaze. 

“Oh, yes,” the director smiled. “During the first year we 
produced only 5,000; the second year, 50,000; the third, 
500,000. This year we'll probably manufacture 1,000,000.” 

“A million?” gasped the businessman. “A million what?” 

“These,” said the director, handing him a neatly printed 
card which read: “Out of order.” 


Then there’s the episode of the Soviet government official 
who was visiting a town in a province. The purpose of the 
visit was to impress the people with the progress the coun- 
try had been making under the Communists. The official 
launched into a speech in which he described many Soviet 


Reamer Keller for Pathfinder 
“Communism will never save all the masses. Some 
pjaces have no natural resources worth seizing.”’ 
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achievements, including a wonderful new building just com- 
pleted on the corner of two main streets in Moscow. The 
building had, of course, been described in the press, but he 
was bringing an eye-witness report. 

During the speech one listener looked puzzled. After it 
was over, this listener remarked: “But I was in Moscow just 
the day before yesterday, and walked by the corner where 
you say the fine new building is completed and saw no 
building at all.” 

“Young man,” scowled the official, “you should spend 
more time reading the newspapers and less time walking 


around.” 


Look Out, Willy 


Here’s a story about an incident that took place in a movie 
theatre in Wittenberg, in the Soviet zone of Germany. The 
audience was watching a newsreel that showed the cordial 
relations between the German East Zone and Russia. On the 
screen East zone president Wilhelm Pieck was being em- 
braced by one of the Russian officers. 

Suddenly a voice from the audience called out: “Look out 
for your watch, Willy.” 

The show was stopped—and for 90 minutes Soviet police 
tried to find the culprit: 


No Clothes 


Another joke that has made the return trip to Soviet dom 
inated countries tells of a government official who was in 
specting a province. 

He asked a comrade: “Are you happier now than befor 
the revolution?” 

“No,” said the comrade. “Before the revolution I had tw: 
suits. Now I have only the suit I am wearing.” 

“So?” replied the official. “In Africa the men have eve: 
fewer clothes. They don’t even have one suit.” 

“Is that so?” declared the comrade. “They must have ha 
their revolution before ours.” 

e e 

Then there is the story of the two young delegates to th 
Communist Youth Festival in East Berlin, Germany. On 
delegate was from Italy, the other from Russia. 

“Tell me,” said the Russian youth, “why is it that yo 
Italian delegates talk about nothing except food at our beau 
tiful festival?” 

“And what do the Russian Communist youth leaders talk 
about?” asked the Italian delegate. 

“We talk about the good things: truth, and honesty, an 

peace.” 

“So,” replied the Italian, “each person talks about tha: 
which he needs the most.” 


i 
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Fun with Poetry 
Study Unit on “Cavalcade 
Firsts’ (pp. 13-16) 


The poems in this month’s “Caval- 
cade Firsts” center about the theme of 
boy-dates-girl. For this reason—and be- 
cause the poems were written by teen- 
age students—they may serve as an in- 
viting means of breaking down some 
of the barriers that too often keep 
young people from reading and enjoy- 
ing poetry. 


Activities 

1. Read each aloud. Have different 
students read the poems aloud while 
the rest of the class follow the words 
in their copies of Cavalcade. After the 
reading of each poem, ask students to 
comment on the meaning of the poem. 
Ask the following questions: 

a. Individual poems. If the poem is 
humorous, which lines make it so? (For 
instance, the surprise ending in “Dream 
Boy”; description of “L” pin as “hero’s 
badge” in “Constant Lover”; twist in 


attitude in last line of “Lochinvar.” ) 

Is the writer serious—or flippant? 
Does he make you share and appreciate 
his mood? 

b. Poems as a whole. Do you think 
that these poems as a group are much 


alike? Or does each express a definitely 
different point of view? Do the poems 
together add up to a balanced pic'ure 
of the “trials and tribulations” of boy- 
girl relationships? 

2. A poem’s scope. Begin your dis- 
cussion of poetry by asking the class 
the following question: “In what ways 
does poetry differ from prose? What 
kinds of enjoyment can poetry give 
that prose cannot?” An answer to this 
question may be boiled down into two 
main sections: 

What poetry suggests. A poem often 
expresses a fleeting mood or impression 
or idea that would be too brief or too 
personal for prose. A poem may reach 
beyond the limitations of word-mean 
ings to suggest personal associations; 
the poet, in giving play to his own im- 
agination, arouses your imagination. 

Examples: (a) “You: Laugh with An- 
other” (p. 16). What does the writer 
mean when she says that “a waterfall” 
comes crashing down “when you laugh 
with another”? What kind of feeling 
does this suggest to you? Can you 
think of any other figure of speech that 
might suggest the same feeling? What 
kind of “sound” do you hear when she 
speaks of “soft, pleased sounds” that 
“tiptoe” daintily across the room? In 
what other way might these sounds 
have been “walking” to create the same 
effect? 

(b) “The Pearl Diver” (p. 16). Who 
is the “diver” in this poem? What is 
the “pearl” he hopes to find? Why is 


it better to have him diving for a pearl 
than a fish—or a flower? What does the 
fact that he will have to “rush back up 
for air” suggest to you about the emo- 
tion of love? Would you have preferred 
a different closing line? 

How poetry sounds. Part of the 
pleasure of poetry is that it appeals to 
the ear, as well as to the imagination 

a. Have students rewrite “Dream 
World” (p. 16). using the same words 
as far as possible, but changing the 
order of the phrases to resemble prose. 
Have one or two of the students read 
their prose versions, and then discuss 
with the class whether they are as satis- 
fied with the thought as expressed in 
prose as they were with the original 
poem. 

b. Point out that rhyme is not an 
essential ingredient of poetry, but that 
it often adds to the “sound effect” of 
a poem. Have students substitute non- 
rhyming words for the rhymed words 
in “Oh, Lochinvar” (p. 15) to see the 
difference that rhyme makes to this 
poem. 

3. Cooperative class poem. Have 
students write a “reply” in poetry to 
one of the poems on pp. 15-16. (Sug- 
gestions: the “Keith” in “Finis” might 
reply to the writer, telling her why he 
didn’t kiss her goodbye; a girl might 
reply to the “Pearl Diver” \that she 
isn’t ready to part with the “pearl of 
love” just yet; a boy might describe his 
impressions upon receiving the letter 
described to “To M.Z.”) 


Procedure 


a. Ask class to decide upon a poem 
to reply to. Then have class secretary 
write on the board students’ suggestions 
as to what the reply should say. 

b. Use the original poem as a model 
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for rhythm, rhyme (if any), number, 
and arrangement of lines. Have stu- 
dents suggest opening lines, and select 
the best one to be written on the board 
by the secretarv. Then ask for sugges 
tions for succeeding lines, and decide 
upon them in the same manner. When 
a complete poem has written 
down on the board, have students sug- 
gest desirable changes of words. re- 
arrangement of phrases. etc. 
Suggested lines, in 
students need help to begin: 


been 


onening case 


“Finis”: I left vou today, 
There’s a good reason why. .. . 


“Dream World”: When common 
pleasures cease to please 
And life seems stale and flat. . . 


“You Laugh with Another”: I talk 
with another, 
But the sounds we make seem not 
to echo as they should. .. . 
“The Pearl Diver”: 
one else's life, 
If you must swim so deep... . 
“To M.Z.” You sent me that letter 
the day that we met, dear, 
Your grammar was frightful, your 
sentiments mushy. . . . 


Dive into some- 





Answers to “Cavalquiz’’” Questions (pp. 19-22) 
Quick Quiz: “Take Over, Bos'n!”: 1-c; 
2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c. “Annapurna”: (1) a-3; 
b-1; c-4; d-2; (2) a b, c, e (check); 
d-X. “Jacob”: (1) a-The boy’s father; b- 
The boy who tells the story; c-Jacob; (2) 
a, c 
Have Fun with Words: 1. 1-d; 2-f; 3-h; 
1-b; 5-j; 6-i; T-a; 8-c; 9-g; 10-e. II. 1-in- 
cipient; 2-unfathomable; 3-ominous; 4-ob- 
sessive; 5-specter; 6-evasive; 7-precarious; 
8-formidable; 9-sinuous; 10-lethal. 


2. 














From New York Times Book Review 


“With all these books on mountains—boy, if we could only write!” 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 





encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 
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Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 
Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK One er Teen Age Book Club offers 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. stedante @ aheies ae 
I am interested in starting a Teen Age mont, 

Book Club in my class this fall. Please h of sixteen 25¢ and 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 35¢ books, selected by a 

plete information and free materials. board of reading experts, i 
RS ETE PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND Ry 
School Grade BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR . fi i 
Address BOOKS PURCHASED. “ § 
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